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Meng Chiang: The New Mongolian 


Few people in the United States have 
heard of Meng Chiang, the buffer area 
lying along the Mongolian border that 
separates Japanese-occupied China from 
Soviet-dominated Mongolia. Even those 
who know the name are not quite sure 
where it is or what it is. Undoubtedly it 
is an area of importance, largely com- 
posed of what was formerly called Inner 
Mongolia. But whether it is a “state” 
or not depends very much on the point 
of view. 

Yet for centuries Meng Chiang has 
been a great transit area of trade, over 
which caravans brought in to Kalgan, 
Kweisui, and Paotow—chief cities of 
Meng Chiang—the furs, wool, and opium 
that made up the principal part of the 
trade of North China with Turkestan, 
Tibet, and Mongolia. Back across the 
desert the same camel trains took to the 
nomad peoples of Central Asia the teas 
of China and the cotton piece goods, 
petroleum, tobacco, and miscellaneous 
manufactured products of Europe and 
the United States. 

It was a barter trade, for the most 
part, and even in the Twentieth cen- 
tury, there flourished at Kalgan a con- 
siderable colony of American traders who 
for more than a decade sent their motor- 
trucks loaded with Chinese silver dollars 
over the 800 miles of rocks and sand be- 
tween Kalgan and Urga to exchange 
them for Mongolian furs. But the dev- 
astating movements of armies over this 
area, and finally the severance of trade 
relations between Outer Mongolia and 
North China since about 1932, have 
driven these American merchants and 
their trade out of the country. 


Genghis Khan, the Conqueror, a Part of 
Meng Chiang’s History 


Meng Chiang, nevertheless, still is of 
importance, both in the economic struc- 
ture of North China and in its political 
implications. It has served as proving 
ground for the development of Japanese 
economic policies which have been subse- 
quently transferred to other occupied 
areas. This has been emphasized partic- 
ularly with respect to export embargoes 
on furs and wools, and to the establish- 
ment of stringent trade and exchange 
controls in North and Central China. 

Historically, Meng Chiang has had its 
share of the barbaric adventure that has 
uSually colored border life in all ages, 
and, though its population is nomadic 
and sparse, it has not been without color- 
ful personages. The name “Meng Chi- 
ang” means “lands along the Mongol 
border.” and when in 1939 these were 


Federation 


organized into the “Mongolian Federated 
Autonomous Government” under Japa- 
nese auspices, Prince Teh, or Teh Wang, 
leader of the “young Mongol” movement, 
was appointed president. Prince Teh of 
the twentieth century is a living link 
with the mighty past, for he is a lineal 
descendant of Genghis Khan, the con- 
queror, and hereditary chief of the West 
Sunit Banner of the Silingol League of 
North Chahar. 

Through the Wan Shan Pass, only 35 
miles outside of Kalgan, Genghis Khan 
led his Mongol hordes in the thirteenth 
century, and two generations later his 
grandson, the great Kublai Khan, 
breached the Great Wall at the same 
place to conquer China and found the 
city of Peking. 

More familiar to modern Western 
newspaper readers than these mighty 
names is that of General Ma Chan-Shan, 
the illusive Manchurian cavalry leader 
whose periodic resurgence, following the 
many reports of his death in the present 
Sino-Japanese activities, suggests the 
nine lives of a cat. 


The Core of the Mongol Nation 


Since the Chinese Republic was estab- 
lished in 1911, the ancient “banners” of 
the Mongols have undergone many vicis- 
situdes. In 1921 the northern Mongols 
of Outer Mongolia, “core of the Mongol 
nation,” set up at Urga—since renamed 
Ulan Bator Khota, the city of the Red 
Hero—an Outer Mongolian Peoples’ Re- 
public of pro-communistic type, under 
Soviet auspices. In 1931, with the occu- 
pation of Manchuria by Japan’s Kwan- 
tung army, the land of the Hsingan Mon- 
gols of northeast Manchuria was incor- 
porated into the new “state” of “Man- 
chukuo”—to which were added in 1935 the 
former Chinese Inner Mongolian Province 
of Jehol, and in 1936 the six northern 
“hsien,” or counties, of the Inner Mon- 
golian Province of Chahar. 

Of the Mongolia that had been for- 
merly claimed by China, these dissections 
left under the control of the Chinese Na- 
tional Government the 10 southern hsien 
of Chahar Province, the Provinces of 
Suiyuan and Ninghsia, and a vast arid 
area of Central Asia that stretches to the 
Altai region and includes Tibetans, 
Tungans, and other nomad Mongoloid 
peoples. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the 
“China Incident” in July 1937, Japan’s 
Kwantung army swept into Inner Mon- 
gcolia and in rapid succession occupied the 
area’s four chief cities, located along the 
strategic Peking-Suiyuan railway— 
namely, Kalgan, Tatung, Kweisui (re- 


named Hohohoto), and Paotow, the rail- 
way’s western terminus. 


‘‘Autonomous’’ Government Established 


With the assistance of certain Mongol 
and Chinese leaders, the Japanese estab- 
lished at Kalgan, on November 22, 1937, 
the “Federated Council of the Mongol 
Border Land”—Meng Chiang—with gen- 
eral supervisory functions over three 
minor so-called federations, (1) the “Fed- 
eral Autonomous Government of the 
United Leagues of Mongolia,” with its 
capital at Hohohoto in Suiyuan Province, 
and comprising the ancient Mongolian 
leagues of Ulanchab, Yegkejo, Payentala, 
Silingol, and Chahar; (2) the “Federal 
Autonomous Government of Chin-Pei 
(North Shansi) ,” comprising the 13 hsien 
of Shansi Province, with its capital at 
Tatung; and (3) the “Federal Autonom- 
ous Government of Cha-Nan (Southern 
Chahar),” comprising the 10 southern 
hsien of Chahar Province, with its capi- 
tal at Kalgan. 

On September 1, 1939, Meng Chiang was 
reorganized and as it is constituted today, 
renamed the “Federal Autonomous Gov- 
ernment of Mongolia.” 


Strategically Located as Buffer Area 


About midway between California and 
Texas in size, with an area of roughly 
200,000 square miles, Meng Chiang has 
a population of 5,000,000 to 17,000,000 
Chinese and Mongols and 36,000 Jap- 
anese civilians, whose numbers have 
rapidly grown since the autumn of 1937. 
Its very small European population con- 
sists mainly of a few Belgian and French 
Catholic missionaries, several Swedish 
missionaries and traders, and a group of 
White Russian railway and telegraph 
guards. The American colony which 
flourished in the heyday of the Kalgan 
fur trade, less than 20 years ago, has 
almost entirely disappeared. 

Politically and strategically, the region 
occupies an important position as buffer 
between North China and Outer Mon- 
gOlia, and as a protection to the south- 
west flank of “Manchukuo.” It controls 
some 500 miles of the Peking-Suiyuan 
Railway, westward from Nankow Pass 
(roughly 30 miles west of Peking) to a 
short distance beyond Paotow, the ter- 
minus. Its southern border follows the 
boundaries of the Chinese Provinces of 
Hopei and Shansi, along the southern 
spur of the Great Wall; along the east 
it joins the Manchurian Provinces of 
Jehol, West and South Hsingan; on the 
north it confronts the “Outer Mongolian 
Peoples’ Republic;” and on the west it 
disappears into the arid wastes of Central 
Asia, 
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_ Trade Declines with Gain in Strategic 
Importance 


Aside from the Peking-Suiyuan Rail- 
way, Meng Chiang includes as a basis of 
commerce the extensive coal fields that 
lie about Tatung, and the Lungyen iron 
deposits of Chahar, richest known iron- 
ore field in China—while the most fertile 
lands of Chahar and Suiyan lie along 
either side of the railway, particularly in 
the fertile Saratsi Basin where the 
Chinese International Famine Relief 
Committee formerly had an important 
irrigation project. 

But since the autumn of 1937 serious 
deterioration in Meng Chiang’s economic 
and financial status has occurred as a 
result of several factors. A once-im- 
portant caravan trade with Central Asia 
has almost ceased, and a considerable 
portion of the 8,000,000 acres that were 
under agricultural cultivation have been 
allowed to revert to pasture land. Severe 
restrictions on trade, travel, and foreign- 
exchange transactions have driven mer- 
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chandise away from the railway zone in 
the efforts of producers to evade forced 
sales at officially fixed low prices. The 
larger portion of the wool, furs, and 
opium that came into China across Meng 
Chiang before 1937 can no longer be 
obtained. 

One of the most interesting of the 
commodities for which the Meng Chiang 
area used to be famous is ma huang, or 
ephedra. The drug has been known to 
modern medicine for less than two 
decades, but the Chinese have used its 
derivative, ephedrine, in the treatment 
of respiratory disorders and feminine ills 
since the time of Shen Hung, 2852 B. C. 
During the Ming dynasty (A. D. 1368- 
1644) it was held in such high repute 
that Mongol and Manchu chieftains 
made their tribute payments to their 
imperial overlords in ma huang. 


Heavy Import Excess Built Up 


For the first half of 1940, recorded 
Meng Chiang rail imports, comprising 
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about 90 percent of total imports, 
amounted to 129,726 tons, valued at 


82,347,000 Meng Chiang yuan,’ and were 
16 percent larger in quantity and 11 
percent higher in value than in the 
same period of 1939 (table 1); whereas 
1940 Meng Chiang exports by rail of 329,- 
409 tons (exclusive of opium), valued at 
28,784,000 M. C. yuan, were about 3 
percent less in quantity and 55 percent 
smaller in value than in the first half 
of 1939 (table 2). On the basis of 
these figures, Meng Chiang had a visible 
import excess of 53,563,000 M. C. yuan 
in the first half of 1940, compared with 
5,954,000 M. C. yuan in the same period 
of 1939. 

Total Meng Chiang rail imports in 
1940, however, were reported as valued 
at 157,707,000 M. C. yuan, against rail 
exports to the value of 113,308,000 M. C. 
yuan for 1939, giving a visible import 
excess for the year of 41,398,000. No 


The value of Meng Chiang yuan is at par 
with Japanese yen or Manchurian yuan, 
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other trade figures for the entire year 
are available. 


TaBLE 1.—Reported Rail Imports Into 
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a program of currency and credit infla- 
tion which has adversely affected the de- 
velopment of mining and industrial en- 
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December 1937 the Meng Chiang note 
issue increased at an average monthly 
rate of 12 percent—used in part to fi- 






















































































terprises and the production of producers’ nance the establishment of “special” 
Meng Chiang, January-June 1939 and and consumers’ goods in quantities ade- companies by loans, or through the “pur- 
1940 quate for the needs of the region. Table chase” of shares, and in part to finance 
— : 3 shows that for the 37 months following the government itself. 
1939 1940 
X Commodity group} — | TABLE 3.—Erpansion of Meng Chiang Bank Note Issue, Ratio of Reserves to Note 
hod Value ‘Quan. Value Issue, and Index of Increase 
ee ern 2 | (Stated in 1,000 Meng Chiang yuan] 
| ‘ M. C. | | M.C. 
Textiles. --.------- | is 2, 114000 ‘2 370 11,03, 000 Date — ‘oan pom on Reserves Seaves joaene 
a ni wi 
Metals and Ma- | | a 
chinery -_...----- | 10, 588/13, 219,000) 12, 962/14, 724, 000 Le Ne ae a eer OnE eer 12,966 | 12,996 |.......... 9, 997 76.9 100.0 
Timber and lum- | | | | PE ta wicterssXpregeiapingsexcwisatkatanene 18,979 | 17,733 1,246 | 12,413 65.3 146.0 
ber....-----------| 20, 204) 3, 418,000} 41,058) 9, 674, 000 ea ith ae eee OS 38,107 | 35, 508 2,604 | 23, 390 61.3 293. 2 
Foodstuffs and | aes = i June 1939 ere 35, 414 31, 730 3, 684 21, 576 60.9 272.4 
cereals __.........| 13,312) 4,914,000) 16, 526) 8, 098, 000 December 1939____- 65, 093 60, 080 5, 013 18, 023 27.6 500. 8 
Other merchandise | 41, 916/15, 112,000) 42, 116/21, 795, 000 June 1940. ._..-__.-- --| 62,722] 57,230 5,564 | 17,970 28.6 482.6 
Miaedichtel beaters seek t' Bigs sl bo aes WORF 52 oon oe oe ee 70, 886 ‘ 5,680 | 20,409 28.7 545.4 
| |! ll, 990/70, 358, 000) 129, 726 82, 347, 000 
TABLE 2.—Reported Rail Exports From Table 4 shows that whereas by July July 1939 to 199.0 in July 1940. A bal- 
Meng Chiang, January—June 1939 and 1940 deposits in Meng Chiang govern- ance sheet of the Meng Chiang Bank, 
1940 ment banks were 45.6 percent higher Ltd., as of June 30, 1940, discloses that 
than in July 1939, loans and investments this excess of loans and investments over 
| 1939 | 1040 made by these banks were 130.9 percent deposits was offset on the bank’s books 
Commodity |- is i higher, and that the ratio of loans and by a corresponding currency inflation. 
soup | Quan- | y ies) investments to deposits rose from 109.8 in 
— | tity | Value tity | Value 
een eee, (eae ee See (eaten | See TABLE 4.—Deposits, Loans, and Investments Reported by the Meng Chiang Bank and 
| | ww | | M.C. the Banks of South Chahar, North Shansi, and Mongolia, July 1939 and 1940 
SA) | coneals....--.-| 294,889 2,5, 00 28 438 | 9,600,000 [Stated in 1,000 Meng Chiang yuan] 
| Opium ey ae aa yi ne 
Pm.» aie at eae 000 ar 2 746 000 Deposits Loans and investments 
{ Mineral prod- | 96 5 2 4r = ‘ | 599 Name of bank Year 
|) seeds 2272777] 55148 | Tost, 000] 2, 208 | 1 451 000 ital | Govern Govern iti 
in Svimai hair.-7| 1118 | 2,642,000| 1070 | 1) 576,000 Ctl oe | OO ee | OO 
9//\ Medicines | 3,855 | 3, 587,000) 2,451 | 1, 583, 000 , nntiiaenaiid i 
Lett | 2100 | 286000) 0 | 6.708.000 Meng Chiang... {19m | Tes] S58] Hae] us| aa) Bae 
- Total....| 1 531,621 (64, 404, 000 '329,409 [28,784,000 South Chahar... —tae | tel wm a 
: North Shansi- sae { poe 2 bo ‘siamese oe mained 7 =a ro 
a Cgams eaneteS Senee She Cotes. stiensth 1939 eo... £9.) See 100 
ee eee .-|{ 1940 6S ¢ | Seneey 13, 388 170 
r Crop failures in 1939 necessitated heavy 
foodstuff imports in the first half of 1940, 
while consumers’ goods such as textiles Japanese Views of Meng Chiang to floods and drought, * * * decreas- 
and seasoning (sugar, salt, and others) Progress ing exports and swelling imports, with 
dropped in value by 9,021,000 and 4,- . the consequent deterioration in the con- 
— 357,000 M. C. yuan, respectively. The ql commenting upon a so-called — gition of state revenue * * *, make it 
volume of 1940 imports of motor vehi- Three-Year Plan” for Meng Chiang, @ — extremely difficult to continue with the 
orts, cles, petroleum products, and paper was —- Well-Known economic monthly published =— policy of Mongolia’s independent de- 
d at jower than in 1939, but values were in Japan, in English, estimated Meng velopment of self-sufficiency in internal 
were higher, in consequence of price advances. | Chilang’s needs for Japanese goods in capital and finance.” : 
dll 1940 as valued at 140,000,000 yen, but These statements indicate that in Jap- 
the Currency and Credit Inflation Dries pointed out that modifications in Jap- _—anese eyes the economic and fiscal posi- 
ereas Up Supplies anese commodity - mobilization plans tion of the Meng Chiang regime appears 
329,- ; would probably reduce that figure to 60,- to have been unsatisfactory, and that 
ed at From the Point of view of yen-bloc 000,000 yen, and that, insufficient as that this region, like “Manchukuo,” is ex- 
it 38 + ‘trade and visible trade balances, such amount was, the flow of 60,000,000 yen pected to depend upon Japan for the 
reent commodities as cereals, opium, and min- worth of goods, if smoothly carried out, capital needed in future industrial de- 
half eral products (coal and iron) are the would help industry—but that past rec- velopment—which must, inevitably, be 
is of most important exports from Meng ords did not justify this confidence, since retarded. 
isibie| Chiang, but from a world-trade viewpoint supplies do not flow according to plan. 
yuan Meng Chiang exports of furs, animal Also mentioned was the fact that, as 
with hair, linseed, mustard seed, and ma speculative purchases of goods in Tien- United States Imports of Dyes 
yeriod huang (ephedra) are still valuable as the tsin, Peking, and Shanghai were neces- 
commodities out of which foreign ex- sitated, the prices of commodities as United States imports of coal-tar 
ts in Change is derived, with which the area hoisted by the North and Central China colors, dyes, stains, and color lakes in 
alued pays for its imports from countries out- price inflation were, in consequence, two 1940 totaled 1,800,876 pounds valued at 
t rai Side the yen bloc. However, since much or three times those estimated in the $2,992,105, against 5,137,909 pounds 
m.c. Of the opium eventually finds its way to mobilization plan. As the prices of raw valued at $8,057,667 in 1939. Of the total 
mport Shanghai, that commodity also is con- materials rose, so did costs. 1940 imports, Germany supplied one-half, 
. No  Vertible into foreign exchange through In discussing industrial development by weight, Switzerland nearly a third, 
the medium of Shanghai dollars. in Meng Chiang the same authority and the remainder originated in France, 
at pat During the past 3 years, the Meng pointed out that the “marked visible de- the United Kingdom, Italy, Canada, 
an, Chiang regime has become involved in cline in farm production (in 1939), due Japan, and the Netherlands. 
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War Conditions Dominate Finland’s 


Finland has had to meet, throughout 
the recent trying period in its history, 
the unfavorable conditions imposed by 
hostilities and economic. disruption 
abroad and a variety of perplexing ques- 
tions at home. During the first quarter 
of 1940 the country was at war with the 
U.S.S.R., while, subsequent to the treaty 
of Moscow, grave internal problems re- 
sulting from that war remained to be 
solved. 

The loss of territory to the U.S. S. R. 
not only meant a serious reduction in 
Finland’s agricultural and _ industrial 
productive capacity but also burdened its 
economy with immense and urgent prob- 
lems of relief, compensation, and reset- 
tlement at a time when almost all con- 
ditions were particularly unfavorable to 
their successful solution. Karelia and 
the lesser strategic areas ceded to the 
U. S. S. R. and the leased Hango district 
represented from 10 to 14 percent of Fin- 
nish agricultural production, while the 
reduction of industrial capacity, of 
scarcely less magnitude, as well as loss 
of mineral production, transportation 
facilities, fisheries, etc., still further 
diminished Finnish self-sufficiency. 

Finnish casualties in the Finnish- 
Soviet war, the material damages due to 
that war, the expenses of refortification, 
etc., as well as the adverse economic con- 
ditions abroad, resulting from blockades, 
wartime restrictions, etc., coupled with a 
deficient harvest at home, would them- 
selves have presented problems which in 
any case would have strained the greatly 
reduced resources of Finland. In addi- 
tion, the Government was faced with the 
absolute necessity of providing for the 
support and resettlement of some 440,000 
of its nationals (or some 12 percent of 
the country’s total population) evacuated 
from the lost territories. Consequently 
expediency rather than sound economic 
principles frequently had to be considered 
in solving the urgent problems faced by 
the country. 


Reconstruction—Resettlement 


Notable progress has been made in 
repairing material damages caused by 
the war, but reconstruction in the 
broader sense has only been well be- 
gun. Immediately upon conclusion of 
peace with the U. S. S. R., the acute 
problem of subsistence, transportation, 
and support of the 440,000 refugees from 
evacuated areas and of the additional 
refugees rendered homeless by the war in 
other parts of Finland had to be met, 
while steps toward their permanent re- 


1More extensive data on Finland’s 1940 
economy will appear in an early number of 
the International Reference Service. 


Economy 


settlement and rehabilitation could not 
be deferred. 

The greater part of the evacuated pop- 
ulation was agricultural. The area lost 
amounted to about 12 percent of Fin- 
land’s total area. The clearing of new 
land for cultivation and the redistribu- 
tion of existing land in cultivation—to 
provide each evacuated farm family with 
a minimum of 15 hectares (37 acres) of 
crop land—has required operation on a 
large scale. The desire to maintain 
Finnish agricultural production at the 
level prevailing before the cession of 
territory, and to increase it above that 
level if possible, has imposed limitations 
in the extent to which acreage already 
under efficient cultivation could be redis- 
tributed. Much progress has been made 
under the resettlement program and ap- 
proximately 9,000 new farms were re- 
portedly established during 1940. 

Industrial reconstruction and replace- 
ment has also progressed, and further 
plans for extension of manufacturing, 
mining, water-power development, and 
transportation facilities are being car- 
ried out. The Petsamo nickel mines 
were able to commence production by the 
end of 1940 and an important molyb- 
denum mine was brought into produc- 
tion. An iron foundry, begun in May 
1940, has gone into prceduction, a new 
copper smelter and rolling mill com- 
menced operations in September, and a 
concentrating plant and an additional 
smelter are under construction by the 
same company at a mine yielding nickel- 
bearing copper ore. 

Partial replacement of rolling stock 
ceded to the Soviets is progressing. Ex- 
tensive bomb damage to the port of 
Turku (Abo) is being repaired, and prog- 
ress has been made in building replace- 
ment, though the shortage of steel has 
required a revision of building-code re- 
quirements to permit conservation. This 
steel shortage has also impeded railway 
construction, necessary for replacement, 
relocation, etc. The development of ad- 
ditional water power to replace that 
ceded to the Soviet Union has been un- 
dertaken. 


Compensation for War Losses 


The property losses of various kinds 
incurred by Finnish communities, organ- 
izations, companies, and individuals by 
reason of the war with the Soviet Un- 
ion, including losses in the evacuated 
areas, are being compensated, in entirety 
or in part, by the Finnish Government. 
under a law of August 9, 1940. Approved 
claims not exceeding 320,000 Finnish 
marks (about $6,400) are paid in full, 
but the percentage of loss compensated is 


decreased as the amount of loss in- 
creases. It is estimated that such com- 
pensation will require a total of 9,000,- 
000,000 Finnish marks. Small payments 
are made in cash, larger ones partly in 
cash and partly in bonds. 


Finance 


Provision of funds needed to meet 
such urgent demands has constituted a 
grave financial problem for the Finnish 
Government. Greatly diminished ex- 
ports, combined with the necessity to im- 
port essential products at enhanced 
prices, has caused a serious strain on 
financial resources. An authoritative un- 
official source has estimated that the 
Finnish balance of payments in 1940 
was minus 1,800,000,000 marks, as con- 
trasted with a normal plus balance aver- 
aging 4,000,000,000 marks in pre-war 
years. 

Gold reserves of the Bank of Finland 
were much depleted in 1940 and its bal- 
ances abroad greatly reduced. Foreign 
assistance was available only to a 
limited extent. Finland secured $30,- 
000,000 in credits from the United States 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
the Export-Import Bank, while a 25,- 
000,000-crown reconstruction credit was 
obtained from Sweden. The great part 
of the financial burden has fallen upon 
the domestic economy, however, and 
Finnish budgets for 1940 and 1941 evi- 
dence the gravity of the situation. 
Drastic measures have been required to 
meet budget needs and at the same time 
maintain the exchange value of the 
Finnish currency. 

Currency in circulation in Finland in- 
creased steadily during 1940. The note 
issue amounted to 4,100,000,000 Finnish 
marks in January and to 5,550,000,000 in 
December. The Finnish national debt 
increased from 5,000,000,000 marks at 
the end of 1939 to 17,500,000,000 on 
October 4, 1940. 

The Finnish budget for 1940, as origin- 
ally adopted, contemplated expenditures 
of 5,105,600.,000 Finnish marks and pro- 
vided a slight excess in revenue. Twice 
during the year, however, it was found 
necessary to increase the estimates of 
expenditures, by amounts of 1,322,900,000 
marks and 3,214,000,000 marks, respec- 
tively, and to have recourse to short- 
term domestic credits to cover most of 
these supplementary amounts. The 
budget proposed for 1941 is the largest 
in the history of the country. Revenue 
from all sources is expected to reach 17,- 
500,000,000 marks. It includes 12,260,- 


000,000 marks in “extraordinary” items, 
among these being a 6,800,000,000-mark 
issue of bonds for payment of compensa- 
Expenditures are estimated at 
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18,000,000,000 marks and include 13,- 
500,000,000 marks representing the cost 
of war compensation and reconstruction. 
However, revenues’ from _ ordinary 
sources should suffice to cover normal 
Government expenditures. 


Taxation 


During 1940 the rates of all forms of 
taxation in force in Finland were in- 
creased, and new taxes were introduced. 
These measures, besides providing des- 
perately needed revenue and compensat- 
ing for losses in customs receipts 
resulting from temporary removal of 
import duties on important foodstuff 
items, will undoubtedly restrain pur- 
chases and resist inflationary tendencies. 

Chief innovation was the capital-levy 
tax law of August 9, 1940, which is to 
become effective on a date to be specified 
and which is expected to yield 4,000,000,- 
000 Finnish marks. The minimum rate 
of this tax is 2% percent, applying on 
property valuations beginning at 40,000 
marks (about $820); the maximum rate 
of 20 percent applies to valuations of 
40,960,000 marks and over. Payments 
are to be made in 10 semiannual install- 
ments. Considerable public saving to 
meet this tax is anticipated. 

A turn-over tax on domestic sales and 
imports, which is expected to increase 
prices by about 10 percent and restrict 
spending, was adopted on December 20, 
1940, but did not become effective until 
February 1, 1941. A bachelor tax im- 
posing a 40-percent surcharge on the 
income and property taxes of childless 
persons over 24 years of age has been 
imposed, and new inheritance and gift 
taxes have been adopted. An excise tax 
has been imposed on nonalcoholic bev- 
erages. Excise taxes on tobacco manu- 
factures, beer, confectionery, and 
matches, as well as municipal tax rates 
and the import duty on gasoline, have 
been increased. 


Supply and Distribution 


Finland’s average production has not 
normally approached self - sufficiency, 
and conditions prevailing since the war 
with the Soviet Union have greatly ac- 
centuated previously existing deficiencies. 
Upon the outbreak of the European war 
the country lacked adequate reserves of 
most foodstuffs and essential raw mate- 
rials—the war with the Soviet Union 
rapidly exhausted such stocks as ex- 
isted—while transportation difficulties 
and financial problems hindered their 
replenishment. 

Even in cases where in former years 
production normally sufficed for domestic 
needs or provided exportable surpluses, 
as in the dairy and meat industries, the 
volume attained depended on receipt 
from abroad of basic materials (such as 
feed, fertilizer) or substitutes (such as 
margarine fats). The territory lost by 
the war decreased agricultural produc- 
tivity by an estimated 10 to 14 percent. 

The unsatisfactory 1940 harvest, due 
Partly to adverse weather during the 
year, and partly to war conditions, fur- 
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ther intensified the tood problem. The 
partial relief, resulting from accelerated 
slaughter of animals, because of feed 
shortage was merely temporary. Condi- 
tions in neighboring countries and the 
tightened blockades, as well as the lack 
of suitable Finnish export commodities 
for the purpose of exchange, made it im- 
possible to import urgent necessities in 
adequate volume. 

Various governmental measures were 
adopted to alieviate the shortage. Do- 
mestic supplies were conserved by inten- 
sification of export controls, and efforts 
were made to develop production of ac- 
ceptable substitutes, where possible. 
Compensation and clearing agreements 
were concluded with possible sources of 
supply—with varying results. The Finns 
strove to utilize to the fullest the port of 
Liinahamari (Petsamo), the only deep- 
water port remaining available, despite 
the physical and other difficulties in- 
volved. However, to maintain subsistence 
levels for the population, it was found 
necessary to resort to monopolization and 
drastic rationing of various supplies. 

Coffee, tea, and sugar had been placed 
on a ration-card basis in late 1939. 
Gasoline was not supplied for privately 
operated automobiles, and the propulsion 
of trucks and other essential automobiles 
by generator gas was attempted, under 
control, as a palliative. During 1940 the 
ration-card system was applied to bread, 
all food fats, milk, meat, fruit (including 
dried), starch, coke, clothing, soap. 


Prices and Wages 


Prices in Finland on the whole are be- 
lieved to have risen about 29 percent dur- 
ing the period September 1, 1939, to No- 
vember 30, 1940. The average c. i. f. 
prices of imported goods are estimated 
to have been 60 percent higher in 1940 
than during the previous year, and this 
trend continues. The rate of increase 
over the previous year was not uniform 
for various import commodities. Retail 
price increases reflected this diversity but 
were not comparable in amount. 

Price-control measures for individual 
commodities were adopted by the Fin- 
nish Government from time to time in 
1940, and a general price-control decree 
was issued October 23. This froze prices 
of necessities in general at the levels ob- 
taining on October 15, 1940, as a tempo- 
rary measure, and empowered the Min- 
ister of Public Welfare and Supply to 
establish maximum prices for such com- 
modities, either for the whole country or 
for designated areas. Foodstuffs, animal 
feed, fuel, lubricants, wearing apparel, 
footwear, furniture, household articles, 
tools, agricultural and building materials, 
machinery vehicles, and materials and 
parts for all of these are subject to this 
authorization. An administrative board 
and a control system functioning under 
this Ministry were established. Thus 
far, enforcement has not been completely 
successful. 

The price situation caused serious dis- 
content with wage levels, but by summer 
Finnish employers began to increase 
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wages. Increases in all industries (ex- 
cept forest products) are estimated at 
from 20 percent to 30 percent. Cash 
wages for male agricultural laborers are 
believed to have increased by from 12 
percent to 16 percent; those for female 
laborers increased less. 


Industry 


Industrial production for domestic 
consumption in 1940 showed an increase 
in value of 20 percent as compared with 
1939. This increase is believed to have 
been largely (perhaps wholly) due to 
price increases. The leather, footwear, 
and textile industries showed marked 
gains over the preceding year, but by the 
end of 1940 a shortage of materials be- 
gan to be felt in these industries. The 
building industry showed a marked ad- 
vance in the last quarter. 

Forest-products industries, working 
mostly for export, on the other hand 
showed drastic declines in volume and 
value of production, as compared with 
1939. Price increases were moderate 
and failed to offset diminished volume. 

Lumber sawn was less than half of 
the 1939 output, and 1940 plywood vol- 
ume of production bore this same rela- 
tion to that of 1939. Although some im- 
provement was evident toward the end of 
the year, 1940 results for paper and pulp 
production were also unsatisfactory. 
The wood-pulp industry operated at 
about one-third of normal capacity, sul- 
phite pulp production was 32 percent of 
capacity, that of the sulphate pulp in- 
dustry 39 percent of capacity. In the 
case of newsprint, production declined 
from 450,000 metric tons in 1939 to 80,000 
tons in 1940, while exports fell from 
422,000 to 61,000 tons in the same period. 

The value index for all Finnish home- 
market industries for the year 1940 
reached 189 (on the basis of 1935=100), 
the highest level yet attained. The in- 
dex for export industries, by volume, was 
37 for the year. 


Agriculture 


The 1940 harvest in Finland was far 
from satisfactory, because of reduction 
of agricultural production due to loss of 
territory to the Soviet Union and because 
weather conditions were adverse. The 
hay crop was notably deficient, grain 
crops less so. Potatoes were an excep- 
tion, the yield being somewhat greater 
than during the 3 preceding years. 

In view of reduced yield and other fac- 
tors, prices advanced considerably. De- 
termined attempts to find substitutes for 
unobtainable foreign products have led 
to the use of cellulose as animal feed. 
Demand far exceeds the present supply. 
As to fertilizers, deficiencies in quantity 
of those usually employed are partly 
compensated for by substitutes. 


Transportation 


Railway transportation in Finland was 
handicapped after the peace of Moscow 
by the loss of important lines in the ceded 
areas, including the surrender of the roll- 

(Continued on p. 507) 
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Under date of May 29, 1941, subscribers to foreign trade export statistical statements, issued by the 
Department of Commerce, showing country of destination, were notified that all statements showing 
United States exports by country of destination would be discontinued with the data for March 1941. 


To avoid a break in general export data, on a commodity basis, your attention is invited to 


Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce 
of the United States 


Subscription: $1.25 per year, in advance. Single copies, 15 cents. 


The Monthly Summary gives statistical information relative 
to the quantity and value of exports and imports as follows: 


SUMMARY OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS BY 
MONTHS. 


Merchandise: Total exports; exports of United States 
merchandise, reexports of foreign merchandise. Total 
imports, entered for consumption, entered for ware- 
house, balance of exports (+) and imports (—). Im- 
ports for consumption: Total imports, entered for con- 
sumption, withdrawn from warehouse, free of duty, 
dutiable, met customs receipts, amount collected, 
percent of dutiable. 


Gold: Exports, imports, balance of exports (+), imports 
(—). 

Silver: Exports, imports, balance of exports (+), imports 
(>. 

Index numbers: Merchandise exports, total including 
reexports (value adjusted and value unadjusted), 
United States merchandise unadjusted: Merchandise 
imports, general imports, imports for consumption 
unadjusted. 

Data are given for the same month 1936, 1937, 1938, and 
1939 and monthly for 1940 and 1941, with cumulative 
totals. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE BY 
COUNTRIES. 
For the month of issue, exports (including reexports), 


general imports and imports for consumption and 
cumulative, including the month of issue, exports (in- 


cluding reexports), general imports, imports for con- 
sumption, the corresponding periods for the previous 
year. 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE, IM- 
PORTS OF MERCHANDISE, AND REEXPORTS 
OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE. 


By commodity groups: Animal and animal products 
edible; animal and animal products, inedible; vegetable 
food products and beverages; vegetable products, 
inedible, except fibers and wood; textile fibers and 
manufactures; wood and paper; nonmetallic minerals; 
metals and manufactures, except machinery and ve- 
hicles; machinery and vehicles; chemicals and related 
products; miscellaneous. Shown for the month of 
issue and cumulative, including the month of issue, 
quantity, and value. 


Other information appearing regularly includes informa- 
tion on cotton; domestic exports and imports by eco- 
nomic classes; indexes of changes in quantity, unit 
value (price), and total value of exports and imports, 
by economic classes; exports and imports of merchandise 
by customs districts; imports of gold and silver by 
countries; exports and imports of gold and silver by 
customs districts; commerce with noncontiguous ter- 
ritories (summary statement); imports of coffee, green 
or raw, roasted or processed, since October 1, 1940, 
by countries of origin. 


Each issue includes a complete commodity index, exports 
and imports. 





Subscriptions for the Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States should be entered with the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. It is suggested that subscribers to statistical 
statements, now discontinued, which showed country of destination instruct the Superintendent of Documents to enter their 


Monthly Summary subscription as of the April 1941 issue. 


In this way there will be no break in the continuity of export 


data in general, although there will not be available through the Monthly Summary the commodity data by country of des- 


tination. 


Subscription: One year, $1.25 in advance, single copies, 15 cents. 
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News by Countries 


Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


Algeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Importation and Trade in Industrial 
Products Controlled by Distribution Sec- 
tions.—Establishment, by the Governor 
General, of Sections for the Distribution 
of Industrial Products in Algeria was 
provided for by an order of April 21, 
1941, published in the Journal Offficiel of 
Algeria on April 25. 

Each of the sections is authorized by 
the Governor General to fix rules con- 
cerning the acquisition, importation, 
distribution, building of stocks, sale, and 
consumption of products of which it has 
charge. 

Among other powers, a section can 
require producers or importers to sell to 
specified buyers and, reciprocally, oblige 
consumers to buy from specified trades- 
men; prohibit or prescribe the use of a 
product for certain manufactures or pur- 
poses; or prescribe the collection of taxes 
intended to establish an equalization of 
prices. 

t can also be authorized by the Gov- 
ernor General to collect taxes on the 
transactions which it controls to cover 
expenses of its operations. 

Raffia: Importation Subject to Decla- 
ration of Stocks, Previous Imports, and 
Sales —Importation of raffia into Algeria 
was made subject to declaration of stocks 
on hand, and of previous sales and im- 
ports, by an order of March 24, published 
in the Journal Officiel of Algeria on 
April 25. 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Prior Exchange Permit System to Be 
Abolished; Specified Imports Will Con- 
tinue Restricted—The Exchange Control 
Office will be abolished July 1 by provi- 
sions of a decree issued June 6. No prior 
exchange permits will be required for (1) 
imports from countries blocking foreign 
currencies, (2) imports from contiguous 
countries, (3) imports financed in the 
auction or bid market, (4) essential prod- 
ucts from free-currency countries. Thus 
articles from the United States for which 
either official or bid exchange is now fur- 
nished will not require prior permits after 
July 1. 

Imports utilizing exchange assigned to 
the newly formed Trade Development 
Corporation will be subject to special ar- 
rangement. 

Articles from the United States for 
which no prior exchange permits are now 
issued will still be prohibited after July 1. 
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Such articles may be permitted entry only 
after prior study in each case. If entry 
is allowed, a special permit will be issued 
by the Central Bank and/or the Exchange 
Control Committee. 


Bahamas 


Economic Conditions 


Local demand for staples such as food- 
stuffs has been normal, and lumber and 
supply houses report a fairly good vol- 
ume of business as a result of building 
operations. Developments at Hog Island 
and other outlying islands are placing a 
considerable amount of money in circu- 
lation and providing much-needed em- 
ployment for the laboring classes. Real- 
estate business also continues active, with 
a good deal of residential construction in 
progress. Summer tourist prospects are 
not encouraging, and the immediate out- 
look points to a restricted volume of this 
trade. 

Credit terms continue unchanged, with 
30 days the general average. While col- 
lections are somewhat slow, they are con- 
sidered satisfactory for this time of year. 
There were no commercial failures or 
business liquidations. Twelve bills were 
protested during May. 


Transport and Communication 


The government is trying to arrange 
for a summer steamship service, but as 
yet no announcement has been made. 

A new air-service schedule from Miami 
of five planes per week, daily except 
Wednesdays and Sundays, with a special 
seaplane every 2 weeks to take care of 
Cat Cay travel, is reported. 


Barbados 


Economic Conditions 


Drought, necessitating early sugar 
harvesting, and slower export movement 
of sugar this year, have resulted in a 
reduction in money circulation. There 
still remain about 20,000 tons of sugar to 
be exported; also most of the year’s 
molasses crop, priority having been given 
to sugar shipments. Credits have been 
easy and collections prompt. Deposits 
are reported to be lower. 


Belgium 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Saccharine: Importation For Use in 
Brewing Permitted Under Strict Con- 
trol—Importation of saccharine for use 
in the manufacture or preparation of 


beer has been authorized, under special 
permit and subject to detailed regula- 
tions, by an order of February 5, pub- 
lished in the Moniteur Belge No. 37 of 
February 6, 1941, effective from the date 
of publication. 

International Customs Tariffs Bureau 
at Brussels Attached to Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Affairs—The International Cus- 
toms Tariffs Bureau at Brussels, Belgium, 
for the publication of translations of cus- 
toms tariffs of its members, has been 
attached to the General Direction for 
Foreign Trade and Exchange in the Bel- 
gian Ministry of Economic Affairs, by an 
order of January 10, 1941, published in 
the Moniteur Belge and effective on Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Office of Foreign Commerce and Cen- 
tral Office of Quotas and Licenses At- 
tached to Ministry of Economic Affairs. — 
The Belgian Office of Foreign Commerce 
and the Central Office of Quotas and 
Licenses have been attached to the Gen- 
eral Direction for Foreign Trade and Ex- 
change in the Belgian Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Affairs. by other orders of Janu- 
ary 10, 1941, also published in the Moni- 
teur Belge and effective February 1. 


Bolivia 
Economic Conditions 


Exports of tin concentrates for April 
were considerably higher than in March, 
mounting to 3,899 from 3,138 metric tons. 
Future shipments are expected to approx- 
imate the average monthly production of 
about 3,600 tons. Exports of copper, sil- 
ver, and tungsten during April increased 
over the previous month, while shipments 
of antimony, lead, and zinc were lower. 
The local press has been discussing pro- 
posals for encouraging tin production by 
a readjustment in foreign-exchange de- 
liveries and taxation. 

To raise prices of domestic agricultural 
products, three decrees were enacted in- 
creasing the price of domestically grown 
wheat by 45 percent and the prices of 
cotton and barley by 40 percent. The 
measure for encouraging cotton produc- 
tion involves levying additional customs 
duties on imports of raw cotton, cotton 
thread, and fabrics. The funds thus ob- 
tained will be used to provide land, ma- 
chinery, and technical assistance for fam- 
ilies interested in cotton production, and 
to establish experimental farms. Similar 
plans for wheat and barley have been 
outlined. 

The Government oil monopoly an- 
nounced several months ago that because 
of inadequate transportation facilities 
there was an imminent possibility of a 
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gasoline shortage throughout the entire 
country. Thus far, however, there has 
been no resort to rationing. 

Arrangements have been completed for 
the temporary entry of laborers from 
Brazil for work on the Corumba-Santa 
Cruz Railway. 

Collections and the general credit situ- 
ation continue to be considerably better 
than for some years, by reason of the 
increased amcunt of dollars available as 
a result of the tin contract with the 
United States. The recent tungsten con- 
tract is expected to improve the dollar 
situation still further. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The commercial 
banks, during the past several weeks, 
have been furnished with sufficient dol- 
lars to enable them to take care of prac- 
tically all demands for foreign exchange. 
Consequently the curb market has at 
times been inoperative, and at other 
times has supported a rate of only 56 or 
57 bolivianos to the dollar. 


Transport and Communication 


Necessity for Adequate Packing.— 
Closer attention to the immensely vital 
factor of good export packing is strongly 
urged upon American shippers. The 
lack of care in packing merchandise des- 
tined for such countries as Bolivia can 
gravely injure the prestige of American 
producers. 

Delay, inconvenience, irritation, and 
dissatisfaction cn the part of the pur- 
chasers, and impairment of the Ameri- 
can competitive position in any long- 
range view of foreign-trade prospects, 
are possible results if a few exceptional 
shippers persist in their failure to main- 
tain the customary high standards of 
American export packing. 

In view of the special need for com- 
petent and careful export practices on 
every shipment to Latin America, im- 
porters assert that much money will be 
saved and much good will conserved by 
the use of extra heavy, wisely chosen 
packing for goods sent to Bolivia and the 
numerous other countries where condi- 
tions are comparable to those on the 
South American West Coast. 

It is especially necessary for Bolivia- 
bound goods to be well packed because 
they are sure to undergo a great deal of 
rough handling before they reach the 
land-locked Andean Republic. Chief 
ports of debarkation for Bolivia are 
Arica (Chile) and Mollendo (Peru). 
There the unloading from ocean steam- 
ers has to be done by means of lighters. 
Packages are apt to strike the decks with 
some violence—and mishaps are not un- 
common. The stevedores are none too 
careful in their work—and a broken con- 
tainer generally means that a few gro- 
ceries or cigarettes can be picked up for 
nothing. 

From these seaports goods for Bolivia 
go forward by mountain railways. If 
the Mollendo route is used, the merchan- 
dise must be shipped by steamer across 
the great Lake of Titicaca. All this 
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means delays, rehandlings, mounting 
possibilities of breakage, greater oppor- 
tunities for the depredations of pilferers. 

Result: Shipments from the United 
States arrive in La Paz, the Bolivian 
capital, all too frequently with losses 
ranging as high as 50 percent from theft, 
breakage, and assorted kinds of damage. 
Groceries, drugs, liquors, and similar 
classes of commodities are particularly 
hard hit by the misfortunes attendant 
upon inadequate packing—but the havoc 
wrought has been found to extend also 
to such articles as bed springs and sani- 
tary ware, as well as different kinds of 
chemicals. 

One shipment was completely devoid 
of packing when it reached the valley 
of La Paz. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The state of the 
exchange market continues excellent, 
with no reason to expect a reversal. The 
supply of foreign exchange has been so 
plentiful that the milreis has strength- 
ened considerably, despite the absence of 
any bills from coffee exports to the United 
States. As a result, the Bank of Brazil 
on May 23 reduced its selling rate for dol- 
lars from 19.770 to 19.750 milreis. Ref- 
ugee funds are again flowing to Brazil 
from New York. 

The Bank of Brazil has now entirely 
liquidated the 1939 Export-Import Bank 
credit of $19,200,000. 

A recent decree-law authorizes the 
Bank of Brazil to create a new Export- 
Import Department to perform functions 
not unlike those of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington. The new depart- 
ment will be authorized to finance ex- 
ports and imports and, if desired, to en- 
gage in the actual buying, selling, and 
holding of commodities. 

Bank of Brazil’s Cotton Loan Level In- 
creased.—The Bank of Brazil’s cotton 
loan level has been increased to 45 mil- 
reis for Sac Paulo type 5 of 28-milli- 
meter fiber length, and 40 milreis for 
other type 5’s of fiber lengths between 26 
and 28 millimeters (latter from the 
northern area). 

Since handling and other costs of pre- 
paring cotton for export amount to about 
5 milreis per 15 kilograms, the Bank will 
permit exports only against delivery of 
foreign exchange corresponding to prices 
of 50 and 45 milreis, respectively, for these 
two types. 


Transport and Communication 


Central of Brazil Railway Becomes Au- 
tonomous.—An autonomous status for 
the operation of the Federal Govern- 
ment-owned Central of Brazil Railway 
has been instituted by a decree-law 
signed by the President and published in 
Diario Official May 27. The Central will 
remain under the general jurisdiction of 
the Ministry of Communications and 
Public Works, and will continue to enjoy 
the privilege of customs exemption on 
imports of fuel and materials. A native 
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Brazilian, appointed by the President, 
will manage the railway. 

Regulations for future operation will be 
drafted by the management and submit- 
ted to the President, who will also ap- 
prove the yearly budgets. 

Railway Directors to Meet.—The Third 
Conference of Brazilian Railway Direc- 
tors will meet in Rio de Janeiro July 16. 


Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aircraft Materials and Parts Covered 
in War Orders: Regulations Issued Gov- 
erning Refund or Remission of Duty and 
Tazxes.—Administrative regulations have 
been issued by the Canadian Government 
under an order in Council of April 30, 
1941, for the refund or remission of im- 
port duty and taxes on materials and 
equipment for the production of aircraft 
and parts (including permanent and 
nonpermanent plant equipment) under 
contracts entered into directly with the 
United Kingdom Government, accord- 
ing to Canadian Customs memorandum 
W. M. No. 40 of May 29, Ottawa. 

Carrots: Seasonal Customs Valuation 
Applicable in Ontario and Quebec.—The 
Canadian seasonal customs valuation 
established for carrots at an advance of 
45 cent per pound over invoice prices 
has been applied to imports into Ontario 
and Quebec, effective June 3, 1941, ac- 
cording to Appraisers’ Bulletin No. 6 of 
June 2, Ottawa. Importations purchased 
and in transit to the purchaser in Canada 
by June 2, and entered at customs by 
June 12, are exempted from the advance. 

Cabbage: Seasonal Customs Valuation 
Extended to Western Canada.—The Ca- 
nadian seasonal customs valuation estab- 
lished for cabbage at an advance of % 
cent per pound over invoice prices has 
been extended to Western Canada, effec- 
tive June 3, according to Appraisers’ Bul- 
letin No. 4, Supplement No. 2, of June 2, 
Ottawa. 

Importations purchased and in transit 
to the purchaser in Canada by June 2, 
and entered at customs by June 10, are 
exempted from the advance. 

The above advance has applied from 
May 15 on imports into Ontario and 
Quebec. 

Cherries: Seasonal Customs Valuation 
Applicable in Western Canada, Ontario, 
and Quebec.—The Canadian seasonal 
customs valuation established for cher- 
ries at an advance of 3 cents per pound 
over invoice prices has been applied to 
imports into Western Canada effective 
May 30, and into Ontario and Quebec 
from June 5, according to Appraisers’ 
Bulletin No. 5 of May 29, and Supple- 
ment No. 2 of June 4, Ottawa. 

Importations purchased and in transit 
to purchasers in Western Canada by May 
29 and entered at customs by June 7, or in 
transit to purchasers in Ontario and 
Quebec by June 4 and entered by June 
14, are exempted from the advance. 

Customs Treatment of Goods from 
Syria, Lebanon, and French Somali- 


land.—Syria, Lebanon, and French So- 
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maliland are considered “enemy” terri- 
tories, effective May 27, under the 
Canadian trading-with-the-enemy regu- 
lations, and the Canadian Commissioner 
of Customs has issued instructions to 
Collectors to inform all importers having 
goods from those countries at Canadian 
customs ports that the goods will not be 
delivered until they have applied for and 
obtained a release from the Custodian, 
Department of the Secretary of State— 
according to Canadian Customs Memo- 
randum W. M. No. 1 (Revised) Supple- 
ment No. 10, of June 3, Ottawa. 

Goods originating in these countries 
actually in transit to Canada prior to 
May 27 may enter at treaty rates when 
released by the custodian. 

|All French territory in Europe, the con- 
tiguous territories of Andorra and Monaco, 
and the French Zone of Morocco, Corsica, 
Algeria, and Tunisia have been enemy terri- 


tory and subject to the highest rates of duty 
in Canada from June 21, 1940.] 


Transport and Communication 


Annual Report of Toronto Transporta- 
tion Commission Reflects War Activity.— 
Increased activity in Toronto and vicin- 
ity, arising from the war, is shown by the 
annual report of the Toronto Transporta- 
tion Commission. Revenue passengers 
during 1940 numbered 168,147,272, com- 
pared with 154,089,720 in 1939, an in- 
crease of 9.12 percent. This is the 
greatest gain in traffic ever experienced 
by the Commission in any 1 year. 

Gross revenue of the Toronto Trans- 
portation Commission in 1940 was $12,- 
210,885, the highest since 1931 and an 
increase of $981,767 over 1939. The net 
income was sufficient to provide interest 
and principal payments, operating re- 
serves, including depreciation, an appro- 
priation for revenue stabilization—and 
leave a surplus of $96,133. 

The Gray Coach Line, operated by the 
Toronto Transportation Commission as a 
subsidiary, also showed a satisfactory rise 
in gross revenue to a total of $1,469,140, 
an increase of $90,554 over 1939. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Establishment of Foreign Trade Insti- 
tute—A decree of May 8 provides for 
financing the Foreign Trade Institute, 
first authorized by Decree-Law No. 477 
of August 23, 1932. The Institute will 
start to function as soon as the Caja de 
Crédito Hipotecario invests in the stock 
of the Institute 20,400,000 pesos which 
have accumulated as a fund to guarantee 
the responsibility of the State for loans 
secured by the Caja de Habitacion 
Barata and the Caja de Crédito Agrario 
under Law 5601. The purpose of the 
Institute is to ‘“harmonize’’ Chile’s com- 
mercial relations with those countries 
with which Chile has an unfavorable 
balance of payments. 

Exchange Percentage for Lumber Re- 
duced.—During the calendar year 1941, 
lumber exporters will be required to turn 
over to the Central Bank at the official 
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rate 2 percent of the foreign exchange 
resulting from such exports in place of 
10 percent heretofore. This decision of 
the Exchange Control Commission was 
made public in decree No. 676 of the 
Ministry of Finance, published in the 
Diario Oficial of May 6. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


General Sales and Statistical Tazes 
on Imports Increased; Both Taxes Now 
Levied on Duty-Paid Basis——The Chil- 
ean statistical tax on imports of all 
merchandise by freight and parcel post 
was increased from 3.5 to 4 percent ad 
valorem, and the basis of assessment was 
changed from c. i. f. value to duty-paid 
value, by a provision of the law (No. 
6,915) of April 29, 1941. By an earlier 
law, the general sales tax of 5 percent 
of duty-paid value on most imports was 
increased to 6 percent. These taxes are 
collected in the customs at the time of 
importation. 

Whisky, Gin, and Unsweetened Dis- 
tilled Spirits: Import Duty Greatly Re- 
duced.—American whisky, gin, cognac, 
and other unsweetened distilled spirits 
are now dutiable in Chile at the same 
favorable rate which formerly applied 
only to French cognac, armagnac, rum, 
and other liquors, and to Cuban rum, by 
a provision of law No. 6,915 of April 29, 
1941, effective from the following day, 
which reduced the import duty on these 
spirits from 24 to 9 gold pesos per liter. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Lines Under Construction To- 
tal 447 Kilometers.—Railway lines under 
construction in the latter part of 1940 to- 
taled 447 kilometers. Cost of these lines 
has been estimated at 238,400,000 pesos by 
the Railway Department of the Bureau of 
Public Works. A law of November 27, 
1940, authorized a further construction 
of six railways in the southern section of 
the country at an estimated cost of 
136,000,000 pesos. 

Following are the railway lines under 
construction and their estimated total 
cost: 





Railway Length in Estimated 


kilometers total cost 
dn 
Pesos 

Antofagasta to Salta 179 73, 000, 000 
Longotoma to Los Vilos 75 40, 000, 000 
Variante Matucana 3 16, 000, 000 
Las Cabras to Manzano — 19 7, 600, 000 
Curacautin to Lonquimay 64 58, 000, 000 
Freire to Tolten . 60 30, 800, 000 
Crucero to Puyehue. 37 13, 000, 000 
Total 447 | 238, 400, 000 





Highway Transport Services Operated 
by Small Companies.—Many small com- 
panies operate passenger busses from one 
Chilean town to another. Some freight, 
chiefly between Santiago and Valparaiso, 
is hauled by truck. Through motor- 
transport services for passengers and 
freight such as exist in the United States 
are unknown in Chile. With comple- 
tion of the long trunk highway between 
Santiago and Concepcion, such services 
probably will be increased. 
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China 


Economic Conditions 


Most Shanghai commodity prices were 
Slightly higher during the week ended 
June 13, increases being registered for 
domestic rice, Saigon rice, wheat flour, 
raw cotton, cotton yarn, and edible pea- 
nut oil. The price of coal, however, fell, 
in consequence of greater arrivals from 
India and French Indochina. Laundry 
soap was lower because of hoarders liqui- 
dating their holdings, while the price of 
sugar fell as Shanghai stocks increased 
to 370,000 bags. 


Poor SILK SEASON EXPECTED 


Silk-cocoon production this season is 
described as poor by the local Japanese 
press—being 30 to 50 percent below that 
of last year as a result of farmers’ encour- 
agement to grow more cotton in Kiangsu 
and Chekiang areas, and to unfavorable 
weather conditions. The Central China 
Sericultural Co., a Japanese monopoly, 
has collected thus far only 60,000 piculs of 
press cocoons. However, the company’s 
new weaving plant in the Hongkew dis- 
trict of Shanghai is expected to com- 
mence operations early in July. Shang- 
hai raw-silk white steam-filature prices 
were steady at 6,100 yuan for 133.3 
pounds. 

The Central China Railway Co., at its 
annual shareholders’ meeting, has an- 
nounced total receipts of 59,588,000 yen 
for the year ending March. The food 
shortage reported in Foochow has 
reached an acute state, as the price of 
rice has risen to over 1,000 yuan per picul. 


CHUNGKING EXPORTS DECREASE 


Exports of certain commodities from 
or through Chungking decreased during 
the first quarter of 1941. Wood oil and 
bristles continue to be the main exports 
from Chungking. Both declined slightly, 
however, in volume, wood-oil exports 
dropping from 6,344,026 pounds to 5.287,- 
535 and black hog bristles from 759,798 
pounds to 736,814. 

Silk has entered the list of exports for 
the first time, totaling 127,296 pounds, 
the major portion being exported in 
March. Exports of rabbit skins regis- 
tered the highest increase of any com- 
modity, increasing from 16,800 to 400,000 
pieces. 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange Rates.—Shanghal 
rates fluctuated within a narrow range 
during the week ended June 13, as op- 
erators remained cautious owing to inter- 
national uncertainties and the approach- 
ing mid-month paper gold-bar settlement 
date. Large speculative exchange posi- 
tions had been hedged against gold bars. 
Chinese financial circles expressed satis- 
faction over the unlikelihood of wider 
fluctuation so long as the Far Eastern 
situation is devoid of startling develop- 
ments. 

Interbank spot sold on June 13 at the 
rate of US$0.053g, with high during the 
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week of US$0.0543 and low of US$0.0543. 
June and July delivery sold for the same 
as spot. Bank of Japan yen exchanged 
for Chinese yuan at the rate of 1 for 1.94 
yuan. Military yen exchanged at the 
rate of 43.625 for 100 yuan, and Hua 
Hsing notes were exchangeable 1 for 1.81 
yuan. 

Wei-wah was at par with cash and, at 
one time during the week, commanded a 
premium of 1 percent over cash because 
of the abundance of the latter in Shang- 
hai. Early last year cash commanded a 
premium of over 20 percent over Wei- 
wah. 

Tientsin Exchange Rates—The Chi- 
nese yuan reached a high of US$0.067%, 
during the week ended June 13, owing to 
the appreciation of Tientsin fapi in rela- 
tion to the Chinese yuan. Federal Re- 
serve yuan exchanged for Chinese yuan 
at the rate of 64 for 100, with high during 
the week of 73 for 100 in consequence of 
higher foreign-exchange values for Chi- 
nese yuan in Tientsin. 

Chungking.—The National Financial 
Conference being held in Chungking on 
June 15, to discuss various subjects, will 
consider incorporation of Provincial land- 
tax receipts into the national revenues. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton Yarn: Import Prohibition Re- 
moved.—The import prohibition in the 
Chinese-controlled areas applying to cot- 
ton yarn above 20 counts has been re- 
moved, according to a recent report from 
Shanghai. This action permits the im- 
portation of cotton yarn of any count to 
relieve a shortage in the interior. 


Transport and Communication 


Shanghai Tramway Fares Up.—The 
Shanghai Municipal Council has ap- 
proved a tramway fare increase, effective 
June 28, raising first-class fares 43 per- 
cent and third-class 40 percent above 
present rates. 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Supplement to Current Agreement for 
Exchange of Goods with Finland.—The 
total value of Danish exports to Finland 
has been increased by 2,600,000 crowns, 
the increase to be compensated by Fin- 
nish exports of equal value to Denmark, 
according to Udenrigsministeriets Tids- 
skrift, Copenhagen, May 1, 1941. The 
change was effected by a supplement of 
April 25 to the current agreement regu- 
lating trade between the two countries 
until June 30, 1941. 

The additional Danish exports will in- 
clude butter, eggs, condensed skimmed 
milk, cabbage, carrots, and automobiles, 
while the Finnish goods supplied in return 
will include additional deliveries of wood 
and paper, as well as charcoal, generator 
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fuel, cobalt oxide, plywood, and sanitary 
articles for building construction. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 
8, 1941, for a previous announcement con- 
cerning the current agreement regulating 
Danish-Finnish trade. | 


Dominican 
Republic 


Economic Conditions 


Restriction of outlets for Dominican 
agricultural products, a result of the 
European war, has resulted in increased 
exports to Central America and other 
Caribbean regions as well as to the United 
States. 

During the latter part of April and the 
first 3 weeks in May, merchants reported 
rises in prices of from 25 to 50 percent. 
So far, however, these price rises have 
been limited to special lines such as 
paper, iron and steel products, and cer- 
tain food stuffs including lard, flour, and 
canned meats. 

Delays in deliveries have also occa- 
sioned shortages of certain of these items. 
Better prices for export items such as 
coffee and cacao have helped offset the 
effect of the rising prices. The loss of the 
tobacco market has had an adverse effect 
on local income, although not in propor- 
tion to rising prices on imported prod- 
ucts. 

The sale of sugar has been uncertain, 
but wages paid labor in the sugar indus- 
try have been maintained during the 
present grinding season. 


EXPORTS 


Preliminary figures show total exports 
for March 1941 to have amounted to 
61,258,307 kilograms, valued at $966,200, 
as compared with exports of 38,395,273 
kilograms, valued at $637,185 in February 
1941, and exports of 118,939,490 kilograms, 
valued at $3,511,857 in March 1940. 

The difference in exports between 
March 1940 and 1941 may be accounted 
for by reduced sugar shipments, which 
probably will be made up by later ship- 
ments. Sugar produced during March 
was stored locally, and some shipments 
have been made since then, but details 
are not yet available. With the excep- 
tion of $42,160 worth of salt shipped to 
Japan, Dominican exports in March were 
destined exclusively to countries in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


Reports of the Dominican Sugar Insti- 
tute indicate that up until the middle of 
May 255,000 metric tons of sugar from 
the current crop had been sold. This 
represents a greater proportion of sales 
for the year than had been expected at 
the beginning of the crop. While prices 
are low, it is preferred to sell now and 
avoid storage charges. Grinding opera- 
tions should end by the middle of June, 
and while accurate figures on produc- 
tions are not yet available, this year’s 
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crop will probably approximate last sea- 
son’s figure of 454,812 tons. 

From prices of $6 paid farmers in 
April for cacao, $6.50 to $6.60 were being 
paid during the third week in May. The 
present main cacao crop is coming in 
rapidly, and by June 15 the harvesting 
will probably be completed. Although 
substantial shipments are being made 
now, it is expected that a considerable 
proportion of the estimated 100,000 to 
120,000 50-kilogram bags will be retained 
in the country for shipment during July 
and August. While the yield of the main 
cacao crop will perhaps be under that of 
last year, late rains that brought the 
beans to full fruition are said to have 
improved the quality. 

After completion late in April of ship- 
ment of the Dominican quota of coffee 
for entry into the United States under 
the Pan-American coffee agreement, it 
was found that some 20,000, 70-kilogram 
bags remained in the country. While 
some of this coffee has been shipped to 
the United States for storage until the 
beginning of the new quota year, a large 
proportion is being retained to await 
shipment after October 1. 

Prices dropped immediately after the 
quota had been filled, but recovered 
somewhat due to a recent law establish- 
ing a minimum price of $11 per quintal 
on coffee for local sale. 


Egypt 
Transport and Communication 


Road-Rail Controversy Settled—Free 
circulation throughout Egypt of all com- 
mercial vehicles used in the transport of 
passengers and freight was authorized by 
a decree signed by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment on January 1, 1941. Although this 
decree was originally limited to a period 
of 3 months, it has since been extended 
for a further 3 months. 

The road-rail controversy—a constant 
source of agitation in the country for a 
number of years—has now reportedly 
been settled. During 1940 the Road As- 
sociation of Egypt obtained permission 
from the Higher Transport Council for 
one of its representatives to attend the 
Council’s meetings in a consultative ca- 
pacity. At these meetings the main topic 
of discussion was the drafting of a new 
law governing the common transport of 
passengers and freight. Meanwhile the 
Road Association of Egypt worked hard 
to convince the Egyptian Government of 
the advisability of such new legislation. 


Finland 


Exchange and Finance 


Supplement to 1941 Budget Presented 
to Parliament.—The Finnish Govern- 
ment on April 30 proposed to Parliament 
that the budget for 1941 be increased to 
include additional expenditures amount- 
ing to 1,439,700,000 Finnish marks. 

Among the items of this supplementary 
budget are: 241,000,000 marks for the 
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Ministry of Agriculture, of which 157,- 
000,000 marks would be devoted to re- 
construction, 40,000,000 marks to reset- 
tlement work, and 23,000,000 marks to 
defray costs of the Government campaign 
to intensify agricultural operations; 120,- 
000,000 marks would be provided to 
recompense producers and importers for 
the difference between their costs and 
the prices established by the Govern- 
ment; while 80,900,000 marks would be 
used for compensation and relief (partly 
for war casualties and their dependents) 
and for the civil list. 

This draft supplementary budget pro- 
vides for increased revenue of only 47,- 
100,000 marks. However, the increase of 
all customs duties by one-half, effective 
from June 7, is expected to provide addi- 
tional revenue amounting to 400,000,000 
marks annually. The original budget 
for 1941, as finally adopted by Parlia- 
ment, was in balance at 18,130,000,000 
marks each for expenditures and re- 
ceipts. More than half of the antici- 
pated income would be from various 
loans. 

Second “Reconstruction” Loan of 1,000,- 
000,000 Marks Announced.—A _ second 
Finnish Reconstruction Loan, composed 
of two bond issues, both in denominations 
of 500, 1,000, 10,000, and 100,000 Finnish 
marks, was to be placed on sale May 5, 
1941. One series of bonds, to amount to 
a total of 700,000,000 Finnish marks, will 
be redeemable on May 5 of each year 
from 1942 to 1945, inclusive. The inter- 
est rate will increase by annual incre- 
ments from 4 percent to 5'2 percent per 
annum. The other issue, of 300,000,000 
marks, redeemable after 5 years, will 
draw interest at 5 percent and will be 
issued at 9714. 

The first Reconstruction Loan, also of 
1,000,000,000 marks, was completely sub- 
scribed in the period February 17 to 
March 15, 1941. 

Second Series of 200,000,000 Marks 
of Premium Bonds Issued.—An issue of 
200,000,000 marks in Finnish “premium” 
bonds was placed on sale April 15, 1941. 
Total prizes to be distributed in drawings 
under this issue are to be 8,500,000 marks. 

{See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
22 for an announcement concerning the pre- 
vious Finnish Reconstruction Loan of 1,000,- 
000,000 marks and concerning a premium 


bond issue of 1,000,000 marks launched in 
February 1941. 


Tazes on Securities Transactions In- 
creased.—The Finnish stamp tax on Se- 
curities sold on stock exchanges has been 
increased, effective from April 25, 1941, 
from 1 Finnish mark to 1.80 marks per 
100 marks value, while on “over-the- 
counter” sales the tax was increased 
from 1.20 marks to 2 marks per 100 marks 
value, according to the Finnish press of 
Apri] 26, 1941. This action was concur- 
rent with notable activity on the Helsinki 
Stock Exchange. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Supplement to Current Agreement for 
Exchange of Goods with Denmark.—See 
Denmark. 
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Margarine and Related Products: Ex- 
cise Taxes on Imports Removed.—Fin- 
nish excise taxes on imported margarine 
products have been canceled by a decree 
of February 7, published as No. 103 of 
Finland’s Forfattningssamling on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1941, effective immediately. 
These taxes, per kilogram, were as fol- 
lows: 

Margarine, 3 Finnish marks; marga- 
rine cheese and compound lard, 1 Finnish 


mark; and fat mixtures, 0.50 Finnish 
mark. 


|The excise tax on margarine produced in 
Finland was removed January 1, 1941, at 
which time the excise taxes on domestically 
produced wheat bran and wheat flour for 
feed purposes were also removed. The excise 
tax on oil cake produced in Finland remains 


in effect. | 

Arrangement with Germany for 1941 
Timber Exports to Belgium and the 
Netherlands—An agreement signed at 
Berlin March 25, ancillary to the current 
Finnish-German trade agreement, pro- 
vides for the delivery of 30,000 standards 
of Finnish timber to Belgium and of 
27,000 standards of such timber to the 
Netherlands in 1941, according to the 
Finnish press of April 7, 1941. 

This trade is understood to be financed 
under the Finnish-German clearing 
agreement. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


All Exports from Occupied Territory 
Subject to Permit —Exportation of goods 
from the occupied territory of France 
may take place only with the permission 
of the military commandant in France or 
of offices approved by him, effective Jan- 
uary 26, 1941, by an order issued by the 
military commandant in France on Jan. 
uary 10, according to the Deutsches 
Handels-Archiv of April 21. 

Fresh Fruits and Vegetables: Export 
Prohibition in France and Algeria Pro- 
longed.—Prohibition on exportation of 
fresh fruits (not forced), and fresh, 
salted, or pickled vegetables from France 
and Algeria, which was to have expired 
April 30, 1941, has been prolonged until 
further notice, by a decree of April 18, 
1941, published in the Journal Officiel of 
April 19. 


{This prohibition was announced in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 12, 1941.] 


French Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Minimum Rates of Duty Temporarily 
Applied to All Imports——The general im- 
port duties have been temporarily sus- 
pended, and, until further notice, all im- 
ports into French Indochina have been 
made dutiable at the minimum rates by 
a decree of May 21, 1941, issued by the 
Governor General, according to an an- 
nouncement from Saigon. The minimum 
rates of the import duty are approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the general rates. 
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[Most United States goods were already du- 
tiable at the minimum rates of duty in 
French Indochina. A new import tariff duty 
became effective in that country January 1, 
1941; for its announcement see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of February 1, 1941.] 


French Morocco 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Further Government Control of Trade 
in Certain Products Authorized.—The Di- 
rector of Communications, Industrial 
Production, and Labor of the French 
Zone of Morocco has been authorized to 
control trade in the products, raw mate- 
rials, and foodstuffs for which he is re- 
sponsible, by a residential order of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1941, published in the Bulletin 
Officiel on February 12. 

Under this authority, which is similar 
to that previously granted to the Direc- 
tion General of Economic Services for 
goods under its control, the Director of 
Communications, Industrial Production, 
and Labor may require a declaration of 
stocks of goods under his control. He 
may also, in conjunction with the inter- 
ested services and_ interprofessional 
groups, regulate the use of stocks, their 
circulation, and, eventually, permits to 
export. 


Germany 


Economic Conditions 


Further expansion in the production 
of arms, munitions, and other war ma- 
terials dominated the German economic 
situation in March and April. Reduc- 
tion of consumer goods production was 
attempted so as to make larger quan- 
tities of raw materials and more workers 
available for industries considered essen- 
tial for the conduct of the war; mobiliza- 
tion of labor reServes in the Reich, occu- 
pied territories, and allied countries was 
pressed; and orders continued to be 
placed in occupied territories to utilize 
their industrial capacity. 

The necessity for reduction in output 
of consumer goods industries in view of 
the extension of military operations to 
Africa and the Balkans has been em- 
phasized by the German economic press. 
Manufacturers of consumer goods form- 
erly were allocated definite quantities of 
raw materials but were left somewhat 
free to decide which goods should be pro- 
duced from these materials. Recently, 
however, a policy has been adopted tend- 
ing to reduce drastically the assortment 
of goods that may be manufactured. The 
increased number of orders issued by the 
various Reich Control Boards for indi- 
vidual industries prohibiting the manu- 
facture of certain consumer goods, is a 
result of this new policy. 

Efforts of competent labor authorities 
to mobilize unused reserves of domestic 
labor were reflected mainly in the in- 
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creased conscription of women for work 
in munition factories and in further 
“combing out” of skilled workers in fac- 
tories producing nonessential goods. The 
Reich Labor Minister also issued an order 
requiring that every male worker who 
shifted from one position to another be 
examined before taking up his new job as 
to qualifications for training as a metal 
worker. 

Further mobilization of aged and re- 
tired persons, including former public 
employees, for work in war industries as- 
sumed greater proportions with exhaus- 
tion of other reserves of manpower. 
Special regulations were issued to safe- 
guard pension claims of aged persons 
“induced” to accept employment in the 
defense industries. 

Retail trade was also closely studied 
for available labor reserves. Officially it 
is claimed that by means Of a greater 
“rationalization” of retail trade consider- 
able contingents of labor may still be re- 
leased for other work. It has been 
pointed out, however, that if carried be- 
yond reasonable limits, compulsory con- 
traction of retail trade may result in de- 
terioration of service to consumers and 
that additional time spent in shopping 
might defeat the intended purpose. 

The number of foreign workers already 
employed in Germany was increased 
mainly by new workers from Italy in ac- 
cordance with the agreement of February 
providing for importation of 200,000 ad- 
ditional Italian workers, mostly for 
“metal industries.” Larger numbers of 
workmen from occupied France and Bel- 
gium were also reported to have found 
employment in the Reich during March. 

Orders placed in occupied countries, 
principally as subcontracts for account of 
German manufacturers of war materials, 
appear to have reached larger propor- 
tions. The opening of a special German 
industrial exhibition in Paris proved of 
great value, it is claimed, in acquainting 
French manufacturers with German re- 
quirements and in increasing the volume 
of German orders placed in France. A 
similar exhibition has been opened in 
Brussels with a view to a better mobiliza- 
tion of the unused capacity of Belgian 
industries in the interests of the Reich’s 
war economy. 


REORGANIZATION OF COAL PRODUCTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION 


Complete reorganization of the coal 
distribution system was announced at 
the end of March by an order of Reich 
Marshal Goering as Commissioner for 
the Four Year Plan. This measure was 
prompted by the necessity of better ad- 
justment of coal consumption to avail- 
able supplies. Despite annexation and 
cccupation of new territories before and 
during the war, greatly increasing the 
number of coal mines over which the 
Reich exercises direct or indirect control, 
the supplies of coal seem to have proved 
inadequate. This is especially so since 


Germany must now provide coal and coke 
for countries formerly largely dependent 
on British imports, 
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Further, the strain placed on German 
railroads and other means of transpor- 
tation by wartime demands has made it 
imperative that these means be utilized 
with the greatest possible economy. 
Under the reorganized system of coal 
distribution special “coal shock reserves,” 
principally in districts far distant from 
Germany’s coal-mining centers, are 
created in order to satisfy urgent local 
requirements in the case of temporary 
break-downs or difficulties in the trans- 
portation system, such as the disruptions 
which assumed the proportion of a na- 
tional calamity in the first war winter, 
1939-40. 

A “Reich Coal Association” has been 
formed, with a bcard of fourteen mem- 
bers representing producers, distributors, 
and consumers. The office of the Reich 
Coal Commissioner has been abolished, 
but the General Manager of the Her- 
mann Goering Works, who has been 
nominated President of the new asso- 
ciation, has also been appointed head of 
the Reich Coal Board, with wide execu- 
tive powers, thus creating a link between 
the new Coal Association and the admin- 
istrative machinery which will carry out 
its orders. Special emphasis is placed 
on the appointment of representatives of 
the Labor Front and of the Ministry of 
Transpcrtation as members of the board, 
indicating that under existing war con- 
ditions labor and transportation are the 
main bottlenecks in the production and 
distribution of coal. 


New O1L TRUST FOR FOREIGN OIL 
CONQUESTS 


An important development in the oil 
industry and trade was the creation of a 
German oil trust under the name of Kon- 
tinentale Oel Aktiengesellschaft, uniting 
official and private oi] interests and aim- 
ing at the control of all German foreign 
oil interests. One of its principal pur- 
poses, as set forth in semiofficial press 
comments, is to weaken the dominant 
position of Anglo-American oil concerns 
and to safeguard the oil supplies of the 
Reich in war and peace time. The com- 
pany is an organization of German oil 
interests under Government leadership. 
The importance attached to this enter- 
prise in official circles is emphasized by 
the appointment of Herr Walther Funk, 
Reich Minister of Economics and Presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank, as president of 
its administrative council. 

The Kontinentale Oel A. G. will func- 
tion as a holding company which will 
possess a virtual monopoly of German 
foreign oil business, since it is stated that 
in the future new oil drilling abroad or 
participation in foreign oil companies will 
not be possible for German business ex- 
cept with the consent of the newly formed 
company. On the other hand, its ac- 
tivity is not to be extended to include the 
drilling for natural oil or production of 
synthetic oil inside Germany. 

So long as Germany has no access to 
oil fields outside Europe, the activities of 
the company will probably be restricted, 
as press comments indicate, to the Ru- 
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manian oil ‘industry. Steps, it is re- 
ported, have already been taken to 
acquire control of oil companies in Ru- 
mania formerly owned by British and 
French interests. Further, the com- 
pany is collaborating with the Rumanian 
government with a view to expediting 
prospecting and experimental drilling in 
heretofore undeveloped oil fields. 

The Kontinentale Oel A. G. has a share 
capital of 80,000,000 reichsmarks of 
which 50,000,000 are in registered shares 
and 30,000,000 reichsmarks in bearer 
shares. The capital may be increased to 
120,000,000 reichsmarks through supple- 
mentary issues of bearer shares. The 
registered shares have been allocated 
among leading German producers and 
distributors of natural and synthetic oil. 
Since the registered shares enjoy a 50- 
fold voting power, the capital in bearer 
shares could be increased to as much as 
2,500,000,000 reichsmarks and the owners 
of the registered shares would still hold 
control of the company. 


RESTRICTION ON WHEAT CONSUMPTION 


Basic food rations remained unchanged 
as to quantity during March and April. 
An important change was made, however, 
in the composition of the bread ration by 
the regulations issued for the period from 
April 7 to May 4. While the individual 
coupons of the “bread card” heretofore 
entitled the holder to purchase either 
wheat or rye bread at his option within 
his total ration, a certain percentage of 
the coupons will in the future be valid 
only for rye products, the balance being 
valid for either wheat or rye bread. 

Because the bread-eating habits vary 
in d:fferent sections, the Reich has been 
divided into four zones, in each of which 
the respective pre-war consumption of 
wheat and rye bread is the basis for the 
present ratio: 





Percentages of 
total bread 
Bevinn ration 


Rye | Wheat 


Zone I (including east and central 

Germany 7 30 
Zone IT (including Austria, Bavaria, 

and western Germany 55 45 
Zone III (including some of the larger 

cities, such as Berlin, Vienna, and 

Hamburg Ww ®) 
Zone IV (including southwestern Ger 


many). 1) 60 





The reasons given officially for this 
measure are that the consumption of 
wheat products has risen considerably 
since the outbreak of the war, and that 
in order to prevent a greater than 
planned use of wheat reserves it is neces- 
sary to restrict wheat consumption to the 
above percentages. 


PRICE INDEXES 


The general wholesale price index 
(1913=100) rose from 111.6 in February 
to 111.7 in March and 111.9 in April. 
The index for agricultural products 
showed the relatively greatest increase, 
from 110.9 to 111.3 and to 111.8, respec- 
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tively. The index for raw materials and 
semimanutactures remained unchanged 
in March at 100.0 and stood at 100.1 in 
April, while the index for finished goods 
was 132.8 in March and 132.7 in April. 

The cost of living index (1913-14=—100) 
advanced slightly from 131.9 in February 
to 132.1 in March and to 132.4 in April. 
The seasonally higher prices of vege- 
tables were held mainly responsible for 
the rise in the cost of food from 126.6 
to 128.0 and to 128.6, respectively. The 
steady advance of the cost of clothing 
since the beginning of the war was inter- 
rupted for the first time since September 
1940, the index declining from 153.3 in 
February to 152.8 in March, due to an 
order of the Reich Price Commissioner 
effective at the end of February which 
provided for a reduction in retail prices 
of certain tertile goods by narrowing the 
margins of the retail trade. 


REICHSBANK POSITION AND COIN 
CIRCULATION 


Following a slight decline in January 
and February, the Reichsbank’s note 
circulation resumed its upward trend in 
March and April, rising from 13,975,- 
756,000 reichsmarks at the end of Feb- 
ruary to 14,188,278,000 on March 31 and 
14.689,195,000 on April 30, showing an 
increase of 655,982,000 reichsmarks since 
the end of 1940. This advance was due 
chiefly to the rise in the bill port- 
folio from 15,367,433,000 reichsmarks on 
March 31 to 15,644,421,000 marks on 
April 30. Miscellaneous assets, including 
the Bank’s direct advances to the Treas- 
ury, the Reich Railroads, and the Postal 
Department, were considerably lower 
during the first months of 1941 than the 
average for the year 1940 and declined 
from 1,245,576,000 marks at the end of 
March to 1,160,056,000 marks at the end 
of April 1941. 

The decline in the Reich’s coin circu- 
lation which had been in evidence since 
March 1940 was ended in the quarter 
ending March 31, 1941, as the result of 
completion of the withdrawal of nickel 
coins (in order to strengthen the ‘“na- 
tional reserve” of this and other non- 
ferrous metals) and of accelerated coin- 
age of new zinc coins. Consequently, 
the gross coin circulation increased dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1941 from 1,726,- 
000,000 reichsmarks on December 31, 
1940, to 1,734,000,000 on March 31, 1941. 
On the other hand, owing to a slight 
increase in the Reichsbank’s holdings, 
net circulation showed a slight decrease 
during this period from 1,608,000,000 to 
1.589.000,000 reichsmarks. 


DIVIDEND CONTROL AND SECURITY MARKETS 


The dominating influence on the stock 
market during the latter part of March 
and the whole of April was the announce- 
ment made by Herr Walther Funk on 
March 12 at the annual stockholders’ 
meeting of the Reichsbank that the gov- 
ernment is contemplating drastic restric- 
tions on corporate profits during the war. 
Dividends in excess of 6 percent will be 
subjected to “prohibitive taxation,” ac- 
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cording to Herr Funk. He admitted, 
however, that in many cases distribution 
of a higher dividend than 6 percent is 
the result of undercapitalization of the 
respective companies and that in such 
cases the higher dividends are paid on 
only a small part of the capital actually 
invested. Such companies will be offered 
an opportunity of correcting this situa- 
tion by increasing their capital stock. 

This statement produced the heaviest 
slump on the German stock market since 
the beginning of the war. On “black 
Monday,” March 17, it assumed such pro- 
portions that official quotations of more 
than half of the shares listed on the 
Berlin Bourse had to be cancelled due to 
the absence of buying orders. Although 
the shares of companies that in recent 
years had declared high nominal dividend 
rates suffered the greatest losses, the 
downward trend also affected companies 
paying 6 percent or less. This was due, 
apart from the general uncertainty re- 
garding the scope of the restrictions con- 
templated by the government, to an order 
of the Reich Price Commissioner direct- 
ing all corporations or individually owned 
businesses to examine their balance 
sheets with a view to ascertaining 
whether they were not making “exces- 
sive” profits. 

Quotations recovered sharply during 
the latter part of April, however, follow- 
ing rumors that the dividend regulations 
would not be of such sweeping character 
as the market had originally assumed on 
the basis of Herr Funk’s statements. At 
the middle of June the new dividend re- 
strictions had not yet been announced. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Arrangement With Finland for 1941 
Timber Exports to Belgium and the 
Netherlands.—See Finland. 

Pork: Slaughter Tax No Longer Re- 
funded on Exports——-The German in- 
ternal slaughter tax will no longer be 
refunded on exports of fresh pork, pork 
Sausage, and other pork products, by the 
terms of a Finance Ministry administra- 
tive ordinance of April 12, published in 
the Reichszollblatt No. 21 of April 17 
and effective from April 21, 1941. 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exportation and Reexportation of 
Specified Metals and Minerals Prohib- 
ited. —Exportation and reexportation 
from Guatemala of zinc, aluminum, 
nickel, copper, manganese, tin, tungsten, 
and iron and steel have been prohibited 
by Guatemalan presidential decree No. 
2510 of May 5, promulgated in the Diario 
de Centro America of May 17, 1941, and 
effective the day after. Jewels and ar- 
ticles of personal adornment of these 
metals and minerals are not affected by 
this prohibition. 

The decree also prohibits the reexpor- 
tation from Guatemala, except under 
license from the Government, of ma- 
terials imported from the United States 
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which are subject to the export-control 
regulation of that country. 

{A further presidential decree, dated May 
13, of which no notice of promulgation has 
as yet been received, prohibits the exporta- 
tion and reexportation to non-American 
countries, except under previous license, of 
Guatemalan native products or of products 
wholly or partly manufactured in the coun- 
try. This later decree also prohibits the ex- 
portation and reexportation of the above 
products to American countries which may 
not have adopted similar export-control 
measures, as well as the reexportation to 
any country of all imported products. | 


Hawaii 
Economic Conditions 


Continued increases in volume of re- 
tail and wholesale trade, as reflected by 
gross income-tax collections, occurred 
during May. Firmer raw-sugar prices 
and steady shipments of canned pine- 
apples also were noteworthy, while a con- 
tinued rise in employment and gains in 
real-estate transactions were outstanding 
features of the month. 

About 2,125,000 cases of canned pine- 
apple and juice were shipped to the main- 
land, bringing the total for the first 5 
months of 1941’to approximately 10,000,- 
000 cases. The summer harvesting and 
packing season is now beginning, and the 
outlook for prices and sales appears ex- 
cellent. 

Shipments of raw sugar in May totaled 
113,145 short tons, compared with 69,849 
tons in May last year. The total for the 
5 months amounted to 394,000 tons, 
against 346,000 for the same period in 
1940. 

Real-estate transactions, valued at 
$1,560,000, showed improvement over the 
preceding month and a substantial gain 
over May last year. Estimated new con- 
struction, exclusive of Federal projects, 
declined, however, with the total valued 
at $983,000, compared with more than 
$1,000,000 in both the earlier months. 


Exchange and Finance 


Clearings—Bank clearings in Honolulu 
amounted to $51,700,000 during May this 
year, representing considerable increase 
over the preceding month and a gain of 
about. $18,500,000 over May 1940. 


Hong Kong 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Iron and Steel Products: Im- 
portation Made Subject to License.— 
Importation of specified iron and steel 
products into Hong Kong has been made 
subject to license effective May 14, 1941, 
according to a notice published in the 
Hong Kong government Gazette of the 
same date. Licenses will be granted only 
for material urgently required and essen- 
tial to the war effort. This is limited to 
service and defense requirements and 
maintenance of public utilities and com- 
munications. 

Applications to import from India, 
Australia, Canada, or any other source 
outside the United Kingdom or the United 
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States will be decided by the Hong Kong 
government. If the material is urgently 
required for suitable purposes and cannot 
be obtained from any of these sources, 
applications to import from the United 
Kingdom or the United States will be 
referred to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in London, after provisional ap- 
proval has been given by the Hong Kong 
government. The authorities in the 
United Kingdom will then decide whether 
the order is to be supplied from sources in 
the United Kingdom or to be diverted to 
the United States. 

Orders which have already been placed 
with American suppliers and are now in 
the course of manufacture in the United 
States will not be affected by this new 
procedure. Import licenses must, how- 
ever, be applied for. 

The iron and steel products which are 
affected are as follows: 

Ingots, billets, blooms, and slabs (ex- 
cluding shell steel): plates, medium 
plates, angles, channels, tees, joists, piling 
sections, other sectional materials, 
rounds, rods, squares, hezagons, flats, 
other sections and shapes (and whether 
black or bright); rails, sleepers, fish- 
plates, soleplates; sheets coated and un- 
coated, less than 3 millimeters, including 
galvanized lead coated RPM and cellac- 
tite sheets. 

Tin plates (including tinned sheets), 
terneplates (including terne_ sheets), 
black plates ‘including silver finished 
plates). Steel tubes and pipes (including 
imported hollows) . 

Hoops, strips (and whether coated or 
uncoated and whether hot or cold 
rolled); tires, axles, wheels; steel cast- 
ings, forgings, stamps; colliery arches 
and accessories therefor, pit “props; steel 
bolts, nuts, screw studs, washers, rivets, 
and screws; railway springs (and whether 
laminated or coiled); buffers; wire rods, 
coated or uncoated wire, whether plain 
or barbed, wire rope, wire strands, wire 
netting, wire chains, link(s), fences, wire 
mesh, wire nails, excluding boot and shoe 
grindery, wire staples, excluding machine 
staples. 

Construction steel, whether fabricated 
or not for inclusion in structure of a 
building; and pig and foundry iron, iron 
castings, and wrought iron. 

Specified Strategic Materials: Imports 
from United States Require Declaration 
of Local Consumption.—Importation of 
specified strategic materials from the 
United States has been made subject to 
an importer’s declaration, approved by 
the Controller of Trade, that the goods 
are required solely for use in the colony, 
by a notice of May 5, published in the 
Government Gazette, May 9. Products 
affected are: 

Aluminum, antimony, asbestos, chro- 
mium, graphite, industrial diamonds, 
manganese, magnesium, mercury, mica, 
molybdenum, platinum group metals, 
quartz crystals, tin, tungsten, vanadium, 
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strontium metals and ores, cobalt, copper, 
brass and bronze, zinc, nickel, potash, and 
beryllium. 

Metal-working machinery for melting 
or casting, pressing into forms, cutting or 
grinding (power-driven), and welding; 
plastic moulding machines and presses; 
measuring machines; gages, testing ma- 
chines; balancing machines; hydraulic 
pumps; tools incorporating industrial 
diamonds. 

Optical glass; glass, nonshatterable or 
bullet proof; plastics, optically clear; opti- 
cal elements for fire-control instruments, 
aircraft instruments; abrasives and abra- 
sive products containing emery, corun- 
dum, or garnet, as well as abrasive paper 
and cloth; graphite electrodes; and 
carbon electrodes. 

Cotton linters, flax, manila fiber, silk, 
wool, nylon, kapok, rubber, hides, sole and 
belting leather, bristles, cork, purified 
wood pulp containing 80 percent or more 
alpha cellulose, quinine, and toluol. 


Animal, fish, and marine oils; fats and 
greases, vegetable oils and fats, vegetable 
oilseeds and vegetables and other oil- 
bearing raw materials, and fatty acids. 

A declaration of local consumption is 
also required for imports of the following 
chemicals, which are also subject to im- 
port license: ammonia and ammonium 
compounds, chlorine; dimethylaniline; 
diphenylamine; nitric acid; nitrates; ni- 
trocellulose, having a nitrogren content 
of less than 12 percent; soda lime; sodium 
acetate, anhydrous; strontium chemicals; 
and sulphuric acid, fuming. 

Drugs, Medicines, Chemicals, and 
Dyes: Importation Made Subject to 
License.—Importation from non-Empire 
areas of drugs, medicines, chemicals, and 
dyes has been made subject to license in 
Hong Kong, by an order of April 4, 1941, 
published in the Government Gazette of 
the same date. 

Margarine: Regulations Restricting 
Use of Preservatives Modified.—Regula- 
tions which have previously prohibited 
the use of all preservatives in margarine 
have been revised in Hong Kong to per- 
mit the use of benzoic acid, or sodium 
benzoate, to the extent of 0.15 percent 
by weight, by an ordinance of April 18, 
1941, published in the Government Ga- 
zette on the same date. These regula- 
tions also provide certain labeling re- 
quirements for receptacles containing 
margarine with such preservatives added. 

The original prohibition of the use of 
preservatives in margarine was relaxed 
to enable margarine to be stored for 
lengthy periods where refrigeration is 
not possible. 

{Owners of Trade Promotion Series No 
114, Tariff Handbook on Canned Foods in 


Asia, Africa, and Oceania, should note this 
on p. 95 of their copies. | 


Iran 


Economic Conditions 


Little change occurred during the first 
quarter of 1941 in the economic position 
of Iran, which continued to be domi- 
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nated by foreign-exchange regulations 
and Government-controlled trade mo- 
nopolies. Repercussions of the Euro- 
pean war, however, became more pro- 
nounced as shipping facilities decreased 
and greater difficulty was encountered in 
obtaining equipment from Europe. Con- 
struction activity was fairly well main- 
tained. Domestic trade was steady, and 
a further price advance was reported, 
Trade with the United States increased. 


WHEAT SHORTAGE DEVELOPS—CONSTRUC- 
TION FAIRLY ACTIVE 


Iran normally has a wheat surplus for 
export, but in 1940, 7,400 metric tons 
were imported from India and negotia- 
tions were concluded for the purchase 
of 50,000 tons from the Soviet Union. 

Preliminary agricultural reports for 
the 1940-41 season show little damage 
as a result of the mild winter. 

A felt-hat factory (estimated capacity 
1,000 hats daily) was completed at 
Tehran during the quarter. Work was 
continued on the proposed blast furnaces 
at Kerej, though construction was slowed 
down by difficulty in securing equipment 
from European sources. Further prog- 
ress was reported on projected railway 
lines from Tehran to Tabriz, Yezd, and 
Meshed. 


CREDIT RESTRICTED—PRICES RISE 


A seasonal contraction of credit was 
noted during March, though credit and 
collections during the quarter were nor- 
mal. Domestic trade was fairly satisfac- 
tory, but difficulty was encountered in 
replenishing available import supplies. 

A further slight price rise was recorded 
despite official measures to prevent in- 
creases. A decree was issued by the 
Council of Ministers during December 
1940 limiting commercial profits as fol- 
lows: manufacturers, 15 percent; brokers 
and wholesalers, 2 percent; retailers, 8 
percent. 


TRADE WITH UNITED STATES LARGER 


Exports from the United States to Iran 
in the first quarter of 1941 amounted to 
$2,280,610 ($1,223,640) in first quarter of 
1940), while imports into the United 
States from Iran totaled $2,045,300 ($1,- 
954.780), according to American statis- 
tics. 

Official approval of all orders sent 
abroad was still required during the cur- 
rent period, this being part of the gen- 
eral procedure under which the Iranian 
importer subsequently obtains foreign 
exchange to pay for his purchases. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Stamp Tax of 1 Percent Ad Valorem 
Imposed on Import and Export Per- 
mits.—Revenue stamps equal to 1 percent 
of the face value of products proposed to 
be imported or exported are required to 
be affixed on all order authorizations, or 
on import permits and export permits, ef- 
fective March 21, 1941, by a provision of 
the supplementary 1941-42 budget law of 
Iran. 
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Italy 


Economic Conditions 


Introduction of new controls and alter- 
ation of existing controls in industry, 
commodity distribution, and trade were 
the main features of Italian economic life 
in March and April. 

Italian newspapers, at the middle of 
March, reported an agreement with Ger- 
many providing that the value of early 
potatoes to be brought into Germany 
from Italy this year should be 20,000,000 
reichsmarks, of which 25 percent were to 
be received by May 31, 50 percent in 
June, and the remainder by July 31. At 
current Italian prices this value would 
account for about 150,000 metric tons of 
potatoes, but, if Italian freight charges 
are to be included in the value specified, 
only about 64,000 tons of potatoes would 
be shipped. Total production of early 
potatoes in 1940 was about 325,000 metric 
tons. 


PRICE BLOCKING EXTENDED 


The blocking of prices of a number of 
basic commodities and of rents and 
wages, originally established for the 
period from July 30, 1940, to March 31, 
1941, has been extended for the duration 
of the war by a decree dated March 12, 
1941, and published in the Official Ga- 
zette of March 29. Only standard com- 
modities, however, are blocked, and prices 
for other commodities continue to in- 
crease. 

Continuation of the prohibition 
against advances in wage rates will un- 
doubtedly cause considerable hardship to 
the wage-earning population, in view of 
the steady rise in price of all unblocked 
commodities. The blocking of rentals is 
a definite advantage for the public at 
large. 


ADDITIONAL COMMODITY CONTROLS 
INTRODUCED 


Newspapers of April 29 announced two 
new restrictions on the uses ot metals, 
in decrees published in the Official Ga- 
zette of April 26. All stocks of tin and 
nickel (including industrial products not 
in use and all products of domestic use 
manufactured from tin or nickel and 
their alloys, and stocks of these metals in 
ingots, semimanufactures, scrap, or resi- 
dues) were reserved for disposal by the 
Undersecretariat of State for War 
Manufactures. Exemption was estab- 
lished for tin alloyed with lead in a pro- 
portion of 50 percent for soldering. With- 
in 2 weeks of the publication of the de- 
cree, all holders of the blocked metals 
(except the Metal Monopoly) were re- 
quired to report all quantities in excess of 
1 kilogram. 

The second decree prohibits the use of 
iron and other ferrous or nonferrous 
metals for fixtures (doors, windows, sky- 
lights, etc.) and furniture; upon appli- 
cation, the Undersecretariat of State for 
War Manufactures is authorized to grant 
exceptions to this regulation. 

Newspapers also contained a_ notice 
warning corporations and firms applying 
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for raw materials to limit their requests 
strictly to the amount required; appar- 
ently this warning was issued to prevent 
industrialists from requesting substanti- 
ally larger amounts than required, in an- 
ticipation of being allotted only a por- 
tion of the amount requested. 

Several decrees have been issued with 
regard to textile materials and clothing. 
Sale or transfer of used mattress and 
packing wool and of waste wool except to 
the authorized Government agency, the 
National Scrap Distribution Board, was 
forbidden by a decree effective March 13. 

Periodic reporting of certain grades of 
sewing thread and of the raw materials 
for their production was required by a 
decree of March 22 published in the Offi- 
cial Gazette of March 27; the Ministry of 
Corporations is authorized to establish 
the quantities of such thread that pro- 
ducers may sell to their regular cus- 
tomers. 

Two decrees (Official Gazettes of March 
15 and 25) made compulsory the report- 
ing of stocks and movement of teztile 
gocds, requiring producers and wholesale 
dealers in textiles of domestic or imported 
fiber (pure or mixed), hosiery and goods 
made of such fibers, artificial fibers, and 
yarns, reeled silk, and knit goods, stock- 
ings, household linen, and outfits to main- 
tain a record of receipts and deliveries. 

Effective March 25 all sales by produc- 
ers and wholesalers of cotton and wool 
goods, pure and mixed (including all tex- 
tile goods containing 20 percent or more 
of these fibers) were blocked, and the 
blocked goods were required to be held at 
the disposal of the Government author- 
ities. 

Provision was made during March for 
the production of standard-type cloth 
and knit goods (decree of March 16, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of March 25 
and reprinted in the press of March 27). 
The cloth will contain specified propor- 
tions of national fibers and have an es- 
tablished weight, but will vary in colors 
and design. All retailers of textile goods 
are to maintain adequate stocks of stand- 
ard cloth. The production of the cloth 
is under the supervision of the National 
Textile Association. 


Foop CONTROLS TIGHTENED 


Meat, consumption of which had been 
controlled only by the establishment of 
a number of meatless days each week, was 
added to the list of rationed commodities 
on March 15. The order prescribed that 
meat might be sold on 3 days each week 
and that consumers were to receive quan- 
tities ranging downward from the fixed 
maximum of 100 grams per person per 
meat day to 30 grams. The press of May 
6, however, announces that the Ministry 
of Agriculture has restricted the sale of 
meat to 2 days per week (Saturday and 
Sunday). 

All consumers are required to -egister 
with their regular butcher, and available 
supplies are distributed pro rata—taking 
into account the number of members in 
the families of the customers. Each 
butcher receives a percentage of the total 
amount of meat available in a given 
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region, based on the ratio of his volume 
of sales to total regional sales in 1939. 

Game, rabbit, and fowl are not ra- 
tioned, but chicken may be sold only 1 
day per week. 

A decree of March 27 prohibits the 
slaughter of hogs for family consump- 
tion up to September 30, 1941, and re- 
quires the periodic reporting of hogs held 
by commercial firms and of commercial 
stocks of bacon. The stocks of hogs and 
hog fat must be held at the disposal of 
the control authorities. 

Since March 24, butter may no longer 
be sold privately, but must be offered to 
the Edible Oils and Fats Distribution 
Bureau. Stocks of butter held by pro- 
ducers must be reported pericdically to 
the Provincial foodstuffs division, and 
distribution of available supplies is con- 
trolled by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Producers must recover at least 2% kilo- 
grams of butter from every 100 kilograms 
of milk processed. 

To assure prompt delivery of new olive 
oil, producers in Apulia, Calabria, Luca- 
nia, and Campania (Provinces in south- 
ern Italy) were required to deliver their 
current production to the official pools 
not later than April 15. 

Helders of wine from the 1940 vintage 
are required, according to an Italian 
press announcement of April 29, to report 
their stocks to the Provincial foodstuffs 
authorities (to assure the provisioning of 
the armed forces) and must sequester 50 
percent of their stocks. 


Jamaica 
Economic Conditions 


Trade was fairly good in May, exports 
increased slightly, and there were some 
increases in prices of several minor agri- 
cultural products, but restrictions im- 
posed upon the importation and con- 
sumption of building materials slowed 
up this trade somewhat. While there is 
considerable unemployment in Kingston 
and throughout the Island, the amount is 
less than was anticipated some time ago. 
The large sugar crop and the long season 
are contributing to help the labor situa- 
tion in the country districts. 

Export control has been tightened by 
issuance of an order requiring a license 
for exports, except goods sent by parcel 
post up to a value of £5 by any one indi- 
vidual by one mail. 

Collections are distinctly better than 
they were 6 or 8 months ago, and there 
are fewer bills long overdue, but collec- 
tions must still be classed as slow. 
Credits are easy for well-established 
firms. 

Exports during April were valued at 
£410,604, compared with £250,949 during 
April 1940. During the first 4 months of 
1941 exports were valued at £1,452,232, 
compared with £1,009,159 for the corre- 
sponding months of 1940. Larger ship- 
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ments of bananas and sugar accounted 
for practically the entire gain in export 
values. Banana exports from January 1 
to May 24, 1941, amounted to 2,135,078 
stems, compared with 1,081,418 stems 
during the corresponding period of 1940. 

With cessation of banana exports to 
the United Kingdom in October 1940, 
there developed a large local consumption 
of this fruit. Coupled with measures 
previously taken to encourage food pro- 
duction, this resulted in an oversupply of 
the ground provisions which form a large 
percentage of the food supply of the 
working classes. 

There followed a sharp decline in corn- 
meal consumption, which now amounts 
to only one-third of pre-war figures. 
With large corn crops in prospect, the 
Government is faced with the task of dis- 
posal of the surplus. To this end, ac- 
cording to Government announcement, 
corn meal is to be mixed with wheat 
flour in the making of bread—a 10-per- 
cent mixture at first and a 15-percent 
mixture later. The order requiring the 
use of 10 percent of corn meal with flour, 
effective June 16, 1941, has already been 
issued. 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 


No improvement in the general busi- 
ness situation*"was apparent during the 
week ended June 7. Stock-market senti- 
ment continued dull and prices weak. 
The silk market was slightly stronger, 
with spot prices rising 40 yen per bale 
and futures 18 yen. 


EXPORTS OF DaIRY PRODUCTS AND MATCHES 
To BE CONTROLLED 


On June 5 the Ministry of Commerce 
placed dairy products, including con- 
densed milk, evaporated milk, powdered 
milk, butter, and margarine under export 
control. 

The Ministry of Commerce also issued 
a notice, effective June 15, placing exports 
of matches to all third powers except 
French Indochina under control. 

The Lumber Control Law was issued 
May 29, effective June 1. 


WAGE CONTROLS INAUGURATED 


Factory and mine labor wage controls 
are to be enforced in Japan, effective 
July 1. This will apply to minimum and 
maximum initial wage rates. An hourly 
average payment system will be inaugu- 
rated from October. 

The Ministry of Communications has 
reportedly notified shipping companies 
to submit particulars of expenditures 
necessary for operation of each of their 
vessels, so as to obtain data for fixing 
official freight and charterage rates. 


RETAIL PRICES MOvE FORWARD 


Retail commodity prices continue in an 
upward trend. The retail price index of 
the Ministry of Commerce shows that 
prices during May advanced 0.8 percent 
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over April, 2.3 percent over April 1940, 
and were 62 percent higher than in June 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Turn-Over Tax Removed on Imports 
of German Goods.—Goods of German 
origin imported into the Netherlands will 
be exempt from the 2% percent ad va- 
lorem special import duty levied at the 
time of importation to equalize the do- 
mestic turn-over tax, by the terms of an 
order of April 26, published in the Staats- 
courant of April 29 and effective from 
May 1, 1941. 

In case of doubt as to German origin 
of the goods, certificates of origin will be 
required. 


Netherlands 
West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions continue favorable, 
with a normal movement of food prod- 
ucts at somewhat higher prices, but some 
retailers complain of reduced business 
because of loss of tourist trade. 

Credits continue available to well- 
established firms, and collections are re- 
ported to be fair to good. There were no 
important bankruptcies during May, and 
no unemployment. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Continues Available-——The 
exchange rate continues at 1.905 florins 
to the dollar. Dollar exchange in un- 
limited amount is available for imports 
from the United States, and no delays in 
remitting are experienced. Sale of ex- 
change for purposes other than imports 
is severely restricted, and each applica- 
tion to buy exchange for other purposes 
must go before the Financial Commission 
for approval. 

Each case is decided on its merits; how- 
ever, exchange for the payment of serv- 
ices considered reasonable and necessary, 
such as premiums on insurance policies, 
vacation and business travel, etc., is 
usually made available to the applicant. 


Panama 


Transport and Communication 


Panama City Tramway System Dis- 
continued.—By mutual consent of the 
Government and Cia. Panamena de 
Fuerza y Luz, the latter’s tramway serv- 
ice, an important auxiliary of the Pan- 
ama City transportation system for 27 
years, was discontinued on the afternoon 
of May 31, 1941. 

While the operating company had con- 
tended for several years that the tram- 
way system was an economic liability, 
the suspension action was a direct result 
of a surprise order to this effect issued 
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by the Ministry of Government and Jus- 
tice on May 1, 1940, stating that “as a 
matter of public convenience,” the tram. 
way Service should be suspended within 
10 days. 

Subsequently, following consultation, 
the time was extended to May 31, and 
meanwhile negotiations for the transfer 
of leases on the company’s car barns to 
the Government for $15,000 cash were 
completed. This property will report- 
edly be converted into a public cattle 
corral and abattoir. 

Under the terms of the suspension 
agreement, the company is required to 
remove the rails, except where they are 
set in concrete as on the downtown 
streets. 

The tramway system has been in oper- 
ation since 1914 and employed about 110 
people. In the early days it was a flour- 
ishing investment, but is reported to 
have been operated at a loss during 
recent years. 

Employees who have been on the com- 
pany pay rolls for a minimum of 10 
years are claiming pension benefits 
under Law No. 8 of 1931—providing for 
1 month’s extra pay for each year of 
service—and the aggregate liability of 
the company to employees in this classi- 
fication is estimated at $37,400. 

The succeeding transportation fran- 
chise is held by Cia. Panamena de Auto- 
buses, which announces that it will ex- 
pand its services and enlarge its equip- 
ment. In addition to its operating fleet 
of old omnibuses, four new ones have just 
been placed in service and it is under- 
stood that additional ones are being fin- 
ished in local shops. Chassis for these 
buses are purchased in the United States, 
but bedies are built locally. 

Transportation service also is main- 
tained by a large fleet of “chivas” (small 
buses) and by taxicabs, converted from 
old-model automobiles. 

Although the tramways accommodate 
about 200,000 passengers monthly, it is 
not believed that the public will be se- 
riously inconvenienced by the change, at 
least when the new bus schedules are 
adjusted. 


Paraguay 


Economic Conditions 


The Government has fixed wholesale 
and retail sales prices for a long list of 
articles of consumption, by a resolution 
(No. 1) of January 25, 1941, according to 
the Boletin for January-February 1941, 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Industry, Asuncion. The 
articles for which sales prices have been 
fixed include specified essential food 
products, salt, soap, and Kerosene. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat Flour: Import Duty Again In- 
creased.—The Paraguayan import duty 
on wheat flour has been increased from 
3.33 gold pesos to 3.95 gold pesos per 100 
gross kilograms, by a decree-law (No. 
4942) of February 1, 1941, published in 
the Boletin for January-February 1941, 
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issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Industry, Ascuncion. 
All imported wheat flour, as well as ship- 
ments in process of customs clearance on 
the date of the decree-law, will be subject 
to a compensatory tax of 50 paper pesos 
per 70 kilograms. 

[In addition to the import duty mentioned 
above, there is also a surtax of 7 percent of 
the f. o. b. value, port of export. See ForrIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 29, 1941, for an 
announcement of a previous import-duty in- 


crease On wheat and wheat flour, on January 
13, 1941.] 


Tourists’ Automobiles: One-Year 
Temporary Importation Period Re- 
stored.—The period of time during which 
tourists’ automobiles may remain in 
Paraguay has been restored from 6 
months to 1 year—as was the case prior 
to February 5, 1941—by a decree (No. 
5668) of March 14, 1941, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial, March 15, 1941, Asuncion. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 


26, 1941, for notice limiting stay of tourists’ 
automobiles to 6 months. | 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Reports by the 
Central Reserve Bank and the leading 
commercial institutions indicate that 
there was no appreciable change in the 
exchange situotion during the fortnight 
ended May 31. The supply of dollar bills 
remained inadequate as the result of sat- 
isfactory sales and exports of minerals 
and cotton, not to mention the secondary 
products. The Japanese continue to be 
active buyers of Peruvian cotton. 

Ordinary mercantile and service obli- 
gations were met promptly, though the 
Central Reserve Bank continued its pre- 
cautionary policy of providing partial 
daily amounts to make up the total of 
extraordinary remittances abroad. The 
Central Reserve Bank’s exchange reserve 
fund increased slightly, even though fur- 
ther extraordinary Government expendi- 
tures were effected for the acquisition of 
materials and equipment from the United 
States. 

There has been further delay in com- 
pleting the cotton transactions with 
Britain, which have been under discus- 
sion for several months. Although small 
amounts of sterling exchange have come 
into the market, the total has not been 
sufficient to cover more than a small per- 
ceontage of the pending accounts. How- 
ever, negotiations are continuing, and 
there is hope that the situation will ease 
somewhat during June. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Admixture of Rice with Wheat for 
Flour Milling Required.—The addition of 
10 percent of broken white rice to wheat 
for flour milling in Peru was made com- 
pulsory by a Peruvian resolution of May 
16, published in El Peruano on May 17, 
and effective June 1, 1941. This action 
was taken for the declared purposes of 
reducing the quantity of wheat required 
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to be imported and lowering the price of 
flour to consumers. 

Flour millers are required to purchase 
broken white rice, suitable for milling, 
amounting to 10 percent of their stocks of 
wheat, at a price of 230 soles (gold) per 
metric ton in bulk at the mill. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
24, 1940, for announcement of Peruvian re- 
quirements for compulsory admixture of do- 
mestic rye and quinoa flour with flour from 
imported wheat. ] 

Exports of Essential Raw Materials 
Made Subject to Prior Export License.— 
Basic raw materials an extensive list re- 
garded as essential to Peruvian economy 
were prohibited exportation except un- 
der prior permits issued by the Peruvian 
Ministry of Finance, by a decree of May 8, 
published in El Peruano of May 9, 1941. 
The decree also prohibits the reexporta- 
tion of all imported merchandise other 
than packing materials, such as boxes, 
cases, sacks, etc., except under permit. 

Mineral and metallic products affected 
by the decree are: Antimony, arsenic, as- 
bestos, chromium, cobalt, copper, lead, 
manganese, mercury, mica, molybdenum, 
nickel, tin, titanium, tungsten, wolfram 
and related products, uranium, vanadium, 
and zinc. Other products made subject 
to export permits are: Castor seed and 
oil, coconuts and derivative products, 
copra, cotton linters, linseed, leather, ka- 
pok, quinine, rubber and similar products, 
sulphuric acid, and tanning materials. 


Southern 


Rhodesia 


Transport and Communication 


Railways Extend Over 1,350 Miles.— 
Rhodesian Railways now cover 2,500 
miles, about 1,350 of which are in South- 
ern Rhodesia, including the branch lines 
serving outlying mining districts. 

Development of the Rhodesian Rail- 
ways was first a dream of Cecil Rhodes, 
who visualized a Cape-to-Cairo route over 
all-British territory. In 1893 concrete 
steps were taken by starting the line at 
Vryburg in the Transvaal, the then ter- 
minus of the Cape line. Steady progress 
has been made up to the attainment of 
the present mileage. 

Main routes extend (1) from the Union 
of South Africa up to Bulawayo, through 
to Salisbury in the north, and thence 
eastward to Umtali and on to the coast 
port of Beira in Portuguese East Africa; 
(2) from Bulawayo through Wehkie (the 
large coal center), on to Victoria Falls 
and thence northward through Northern 
Rhodesia and into the Belgian Congo, 
connecting with the lines leading to Lo- 
bito Bay on the west coast and northward 
into Congo territory. 

Service in Southern Rhodesia and 
down to the east coast—both passenger 
and freight—is considered very good, 
well-equipped sleeping and dining cars 
being available on certain routes. The 
standard gage for the line is 3 feet 6 
inches, and 60-pound rails are used ex- 
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cept for certain sections where trials are 
being made with 80-pound steel. Most 
of the equipment, including trackage, lo- 
comotives, and rolling stock, is of British 
manufacture. 


In addition, the Railways have districts 
served by Diesel-driven Thornycroft and 
Albion (British) trucks, equipped with 
British Gardner Diesel engines. The ca- 
pacity of truck with trailer is about 12 
tons. These vehicles carry passengers, 
baggage, and freight. 


Spain 
Transport and Communication 


Law Provides Subsidies for Shipping 
and Shipbuilding—To encourage more 
rapid shipping construction in Spanish 
yards, a law dated May 5, 1941, provides 
that 25,000,000 pesetas shall be appropri- 
ated each year to be distributed between 
shipping lines and _ ship-construction 
concerns. 

This represents an increase of ap- 
proximately 20 percent over the subsi- 
dies made available through legislation 
enacted in 1925, and this increase, 
coupled with the benefits to be derived 
from an expansion in construction, will 
more than offset the increased costs. 
Within 12 years, this encouragement is 
expected to permit an increase of at least 
700,000 tons of modern Spanish ship- 
ping. 

If private initiative fails to undertake 
the construction or modernization of 
vessels up to the capacity of Spanish 
shipyards within 6 months, the Minister 
of Industry and Commerce is authorized 
to propose that the Government limit 
the distribution of earnings of shipping 
companies and take appropriate meas- 
ures to assure to the Government a more 
rigid control of shipping services. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION LEVEL UNIMPROVED 


The March index of Swedish industrial 
production was 105 (1935=100), accord- 
ing to estimates of the Federation of 
Swedish Industries—representing a de- 
cline of 1 point during the month. Les- 
sened production was notable in the iron 
and steel and textile groups. For August 
1939 this index was 126; it reached a peak 
of 128 in December 1939 and January 1940 
and declined to 105 in September 1940, 
rising but slightly thereafter. 

During the 4 years preceding the pres- 
ent war, Swedish industrial production 
increased by about 25 percent. Although 
economic activity was maintained 
through the first quarter of 1940, an ab- 
rupt reversal of trend followed the in- 
vasion of Denmark and Norway. Indus- 
trial production dropped 15 percent in 
May 1940, but was later stabilized at this 
lower level. 
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Trend of Swedish Industry Reviewed by 
State Industrial Commission 


Accelerated production in many 
branches of industry, to meet the defense 
needs of the country, was the main factor 
enabling the maintenance of this rela- 
tively satisfactory condition. During the 
winter and spring of 1940 the production 
of clothing, footwear, saddlery, and simi- 
lar supplies for military purposes was 
greatly intensified. Subsequently, orders 
for ammunition were distributed among 
many branches of the mechanical indus- 
try, while Government production of am- 
munition was also increased. Industrial 
activity declined after requirements for 
the above classes of supplies were cov- 
ered, but activity in the production of 
heavy war material, such as artillery, 
tanks, airplanes, and naval ships con- 
tinued. 


At present, however, the North Sea 
blockade has more influence than arma- 
ments production on the trend of indus- 
trial activity in Sweden. In normal 
times the liquid fuels, lubricating oils, 
rubber, wool, cotton, heavy hides, oilseeds, 
various metals, and other materials nec- 
essary to Swedish production have en- 
tered from overseas. Because of con- 
siderable stocks on hand, scarcity did 
not make itself felt immediately upon 
the outbreak of war, but since the route 
to the west has been almost closed for a 
year, rationing of available supplies is 
now necessary. 

The effects of the blockade on Swedish 
export trade have been almost equally 
serious, since the greater part of exports 
of wood, pulp, and paper and a consider- 
able volume of steel and machinery went 
overseas. Defense needs and increased 
requirements of Finland for purposes of 
reconstruction have temporarily offset 
the effects of blockade on steel and ma- 
chine exports, but it is difficult to find 
new foreign markets for the products 
of the sawmill, pulp, and paper indus- 
tries (normally supplying half of Swed- 
en’s exports) or to increase domestic de- 
mand for their output. 

Sweden’s natural resources, industrial 
capacity, and technical skill have been 
utilized to supply substitutes, so far as 
possible, for fuels and raw materials not 
now obtainable. The results achieved 
may be considered to have proved better 
on the whole, than was at first antici- 
pated. 


DOWNWARD TREND IN HARDWARE AND 
GROCERY TRADES 


The hardware trade showed a decline 
of 2 percent in cash sales during the first 
quarter of 1941 (according to preliminary 
estimates based on returns of 40 rep- 
resentative enterprises), though returns 
from the previous quarter did not include 
the turn-over tax, which was introduced 
on January 1, 1941, and which has a con- 
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siderable, though indeterminate, influ- 
ence on current prices. 

Although in the wholesale grocery 
trade the value of sales increased by 4.5 
percent for the entire quarter (the effects 
of the sales tax being eliminated for pur- 
poses of comparison), the trend was 
decidedly downward from month to 
month. 


CONTINUED RISE IN CosT-oOF-LIVING INDEX 


During April 1941, the Swedish cost-of- 
living index rose 2 points, to 156, accord- 
ing to the Social Board’s preliminary 
estimate. This index was 145 in Janu- 
ary 1941 (1935=100). Prices of meat, 
fish, coal, and coke contributed largely 
to this increase. 

Sweden’s worst frost in the past 50 
years, on the night of June 8, destroyed 
most fruit blossoms and damaged vege- 
table crops in the chief market garden- 
ing areas, while continuing drought is 
hurting all growing crops. 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Deficits Anticipatcd in Cur- 
rent and Next Fiscal Years.—The Swed- 
ish budget deficit for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1941, is now expected 
to amount to 1,675,000,000 crowns. It is 
believed that total income will amount 
to 1,962,000,000 crowns, while expendi- 
tures are expected to reach a total of 
3,388,000,000 crowns (‘including 2,055,- 
000,000 crowns for defense purposes). 

A deficit of 1,600,000,000 crowns is now 
anticipated for the 1941-42 fiscal year. 
A nominal surplus of about 193,000,000 
crowns had been provided by the original 
estimate, which did not include certain 
extraordinary expenditures for which 
supplementary budgets are to be pre- 
sented. 

Public Debt Slightly Reduccd.—The 
national debt of Sweden was 4,997,000,- 
000 crowns on May 31, 1941, the redemp- 
tion of Treasury bills causing a slight 
reduction as compared with its level of 
5,095,000,000 crowns on April 30, 1941. 
On May 31, 1940, it stood at 3,491,900,000 
crowns. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat, Rye, and Flours: Compulsory 
Minimum Milling and Mixing Percent- 
ages for Domestic Grain Suspended.— 
Regulations requiring that a specified 
minimum percentage of domestic wheat 
or rye must be present in bread grain 
milled in Sweden have been suspended 
for the period May 1 to August 31, 1941, 
by a royal decree of April 25, according 
to an announcement in Stockholm. 


[These regulations last required that a 
minimum of 97 percent of wheat milled 
should be constituted by wheat of Swedish 
production, an 80 percent minimum apply- 
ing in exceptional cases. The corresponding 
requirement for domestic rye was a minimum 
of 10 percent. Flour of domestic wheat or 
rye was required to be mixed with imported 
wheat flour or rye flour, the above respec- 
tive percentages being maintained. Since 
stocks of imported wheat and rye in Sweden 
have been greatly reduced and current im- 
ports are not arriving in important volume, 
continued application of the above regula- 
tions would be of no practical value.| 
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Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Iron and Steel: Special Authorization 
Required for Export Contracts—Iron 
and steel articles may not be manufac- 
tured in Switzerland for export unless 
the Swiss Syndicate for Metals and Met- 
allurgical Products has approved the or- 
der concerned, by the terms of ordinance 
No. 3 E of the War Office of Industry and 
Labor of April 15, published in the Feuille 
Officielle Suisse du Commerce of April 
18, 1941, effective immediately. 

This restriction does not apply to or- 
ders accepted before May 1, 1940, nor to 
products of the watch and clock industry, 


Thailand 


Exchange and Finance 


Financial Report, First Quarter 1941.— 
The baht-dollar exchange rate remained 
stable during January 1941, with banks 
quoting buying rates at $0.3525 and sell- 
ing rates at $0.3425. During February 
and March baht exchange rates 
strengthened somewhat, the quotation 
on March 31, 1941, being $0.365 for buying 
and $0.355 for selling. 

Credits and Collections.—Mercantile 
credits were tight and collections were 
normal during each of the first 3 months 
of 1941. Domestic business seemed to be 
little disturbed by the hostilities with 
French Indochina. 

Currency Reserve —Bank notes in cir- 
culation on February 28, 1941, totaled 
238,955,722 bahts. The currency reserve 
fund, according to the Ministry of Fi- 
nance, amounted to 239,550,046 bahts and 
was made up of the following reserves: 
Gold, at 168 shillings per ounce, 97,278,- 
000 bahts: sterling securities redeemable 
after 1 year, 13,565,255 bahts; other se- 
curities, 25,500,000 bahts; deposits with- 
drawable immediately, or upon notice not 
exceeding 7 days, 95,877,757 bahts; silver 
coins, 1,169,825 bahts; and guaranties by 
the Thai Government of 4,158,239 bahts. 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Olive Oil: Further Limitation of Etr- 
portation and Trade.—Previous excep- 
tions to export restrictions on olive oil 
in Tunisia, in favor of parcel-post ship- 
ments, ships’ stores, and small quantities 
of oil taken by travelers in their luggage, 
were canceled by an administrative order 
of October 8, 1940, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel Tunisien, according to a re- 
cent dispatch from Tunis. 

The manufacture, sale, and circulation 
of olive oil in Tunisia was further regu- 
lated by a residential order of October 25, 
1940, which specified that oil of the 1940- 
41 production was not to be exported. It 
also provided, effective October 28, 1940, 
for the “blocking” of all stocks of oil in 
the country. 
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A special Committee for the Purchase 
and Distribution of Tunisian Olive Oil 
was instituted by a decree of January 24, 
and an order of February 1, 1941, to assure 
domestic consumption needs. 


Other orders regulated the trade in 
olive oil, instituted a special committee 
to supervise and coordinate the produc- 
tion of olive-foots oil, and fixed prices for 
olive oil and olive-foots oil and soap. 


Turkey 


Economic Conditions 


During the first quarter of 1941 the 
effects of the European war on Turkish 
economy became more apparent. Com- 
mercial activity declined appreciably by 
reason of lack of stocks and mounting un- 
certainty for the future. Industrial op- 
erations, though well sustained, continued 
to be hampered in some lines by a short- 
age of imported raw materials. Agri- 
cultural income was aided by large 
British purchases and strong demand 
from nearby countries for various Turk- 
ish products. 

Foreign-trade turn-over compared fa- 
vorably with last year, despite transport 
difficulties. Prices continued to advance. 
Most business transactions were On a 
cash basis, and commitments were re- 
stricted to immediate requirements. 
Budget estimates indicate a further in- 
crease, while note circulation continued to 
expand. 


INDUSTRY STEADY—CROP MOVEMENT 
FAVORABLE 


Although a shortage was noted in cer- 
tain imported raw materials, such as 
rubber, tin, etc., industrial activity in 
general was well maintained. The slack- 
ness in some lines was offset by increased 
operations in industries utilizing local 
products, such as wool and cotton. In- 
creased consumption of wool by local mills 
has absorbed supplies accumulated as a 
result of the export proh.bition on this 
commodity. 

Most of 1940 agricultural production 
had been disposed of by the end of the 
first quarter of 1941. Satisfactory prices 
were obtained, chiefly through support 
by the Turkish Government and substan- 
tial purchases of figs, raisins, mohair, 
and tobacco by the United Kingdom. 
Important purchases were also made by 
Germany. 


PRICES ADVANCE—CREDIT RESTRICTED 


Prices of various agricultural products 
remained at a high level, due to the inter- 
vention of the Turkish Government and 
the continued strong demand from 
abroad. The upward trend in prices of 
imported products continued, as local 
supplies dwindled. 

Practically no change occurred in the 
strict credit policy of the banks, and esti- 
mates indicate that more than 90 percent 
of commercial transactions during the 
quarter were on a cash basis. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


FOREIGN TRADE LARGER—U. S. TURN-OVER 
SMALLER 


The value of both imports and ex- 
ports registered a gain over the corre- 
sponding period of 1940, the former to- 
taling £T18,784,000 (£T17,962,000 in first 
quarter of 1940) and the latter £T46,103,- 
000 (£T38,707,000). 

American statistics show exports from 
the United States to Turkey in the first 
quarter of 1941 totaling $2,027,240 ($3,- 
521,900 in 1940) and imports into the 
United States from Turkey at $2,776,480 
($4,253,610). 

Dollar-exchange transfers covering 
1940 imports from the United States 
ceased entirely at the end of January 
1941 and had not been resumed by the 
end of the first quarter. 

An additional extraordinary allotment 
of £T30,000,000 was allocated during the 
quarter for national defense. The pro- 
posed new ordinary budget expenditures 
for 1941 approximate £T304,971,000, an 
increase of about £T42,670,000 over the 
preceding year. 

Note circulation at the end of March 
1941 totaled £T461,099,426 (of which 
£T7,736,825 was held by the Central 
Bank), compared with £T417,825,868 
(£T14,943,280) at the close of 1940 and 
£T312,542,165 (£T11,932,860) at the end 
of March 1940. The gold reserve at 
those periods totaled £T110,781,768, or 
24.4 percent, £T110,142,280, or 27.3 per- 
cent, and £T110,470,203, or 36.7 percent, 
respectively, of actual note circulation. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bunker Coal: Export Permits Re- 
quired—Exportation from Turkey of 
bunker coal has been made subject to per- 
mit by a recent order of the Ministry for 
Customs and Monopolies, according to 
Nachrichten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, 
Arpil 24, 1941. 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


Remittance of Drafts, etc., Overseas.— 
The London Foreign Exchange Commit- 
tee has issued the following notice to the 
banks: 


In view of the possible loss of mail, both 
outward and inward, the sending abroad of 
cheques, negotiable instruments, etc., espe- 
cially those in foreign currency, should be 
discouraged as far as possible. Where such 
instruments are lost, considerable trouble and 
delay may be involved in obtaining dupli- 
cates, and exchange difficulties may arise. It 
is therefore urged that in the case of out- 
ward payments large amounts should be 
settled by telegraphic transfer and smaller 
items dealt with by mail transfer. In the 
case of inward remittances, the debtor or re- 
mitter abroad should be asked to pay the 
funds into a bank in the foreign center for 
account of a bank in Great Britain, under 
telegraphic or mail advice. By this means, 
and the system of duplicate mails now in 
force, particularly between banks, much ad- 
ditional work and other possible complica- 
tions may be avoided. 

In those cases where it is necessary to draw 
bills in this country [the United Kingdom] 
on drawees abroad, such bills should be 
drawn in duplicate. 
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Transport and Communication 


Government Unifies Administration of 
Transport System (see ForeIcGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, May 10, 1941). —Amal- 
gamation of the Ministry of Shipping 
and the Ministry of Transport was an- 
nounced May 2, 1941. The title of the 
new ministry was first given as Minis- 
try of Wartime Communication, but the 
Order-In-Council of May 9, giving effect 
to the merger, gives the title as Ministry 
of War Transport. Mr. F. J. Leathers, 
the new head of this joint ministry, has 
now released a statement on the reasons 
for the amalgamation: 


The organization of our national economy 
for the maximum war effort demands that 
the entire transport system of this country 
should be considered as a unit. Our trans- 
port system begins at the ports abroad 
where our ships pick up the goods and raw 
materials which we require. From that 
point it extends to the factories in this coun- 
try and to the doorsteps of the consuming 
public. In the other direction it starts with 
cur factories here and carries their products 
to our forces oversea and to our customers 
abroad. 

Hitherto this vast organization has been 
the concern of two Government Depart- 
ments, and this meant the drawing of an 
arbitrary line in what should really be one 
continuous precess. This line was drawn at 
the ports, but the distinction was never 
very satisfactory, for if the ports were under 
the control of the Ministry of Transport it 
was natural that they should be run with a 
view mainly to the conditions of internal 
transport. On the other hand, if the ports 
had been the concern of the Ministry of 
Shipping their organization would have been 
directed more to the convenience of ships 
than of the railways or the roads. 

The fact that full information about ships’ 
movements and cargoes was not under the 
same roof as full information about internal 
transport inevitably led to certain hitches 
and delays, though these have been steadily 
reduced to a minimum by the friendly co- 
operation of the two Departments. No 
matter how friendly this cooperation might 
be, it was not possible completely to inte- 
grate the transport process under the con- 
trol of two separate organizations. Indeed, 
for this reason the Government has decided 
that the Ministeries of Shipping and Trans- 
port shall be merged into one Ministry; I 
am very proud and honored that I have 
been called upon to take the responsibility 
for this new Department. At every stage 
the internal and external transport systems 
interlock and are interdependent. For ex- 
ample, even further back the stowage of a 
liner loading in New York may have to be 
arranged in such a way that when the cargo 
is unloaded here it comes out in a con- 
venient order. 

The arrangements for the amalgamation of 
the Ministries of Shipping and Transport are 
being worked out as fast as possible, but it is 
much too early yet to give any details. The 
process of amalgamation must necessarily 
take a little time to complete. I am very 
glad to say that a small Cabinet Committee, 
consisting of the Lord President of the Coun- 
cil, the Lord Privy Seal, and myself are 
working out these details, and I hope that 
we shall be able to complete our task in the 
near future. 


(Lloyd’s List and Shipping Gazette, 
May 5, 1941; Railway Gazette, May 9, 
1941.) 

Railway Investments in Highway 
Transport Yield High Returns.—The four 
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European, Far Eastern, and Other 
Exchange Rates 


Nore.—For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
Compiled in International Economics Unit 


New York rates reported by Federal Reserve Board ' 



































| | 
Annual average Monthly average | 
rate rate | Quota- 
Country Unit quoted — ——— —————_—_—_——| twee on 
: 14 
. April May ane 
1939 1940 1941 1941 
P d (free) | *$3. 533: $3. 051 $3. 2 $3. 211 3, 2133 
. oun aaa : 3. 5338 $3. 0516 3. 2070 $3.2119 | $3. 213% 
Australia. --------.-- Nee (official)......_____|_. | 3.2280 | 3.2280} 3.2280 | 3. 2280 
Dollar (free) -__..._--- . 9602 8514 .8765 | =. 8742 | 88065 
a -----—--—-- (official) _.___._- . 9091 . 9091 | 9091 | 9091 
China (Ghamghai)_.................-. sec conies *_ 1188 *_ 0600 *.0519 | *. 0525 | * 0534 
ORE: YT | *.0199 O187 0201} = .0201.| —-. 0201 
ce micoununte Reichsmark__._.._._.____- | *, 4006 * 4002 *. 3996 *, 3997 * 3997 
es ia eadaas ae . 2745 . 2296 . 2439 . 2428 | . 2436 
2h ee ll *, 3328 . 3016 . 3013 . 3013 3013 
Ee Se | ee . 0520 * 0504 * 0505 * 0508 | * 0526 
eae _ +. ee . 2596 . 2344 . 2344 | . 2344 . 2344 
CS EES ETS a *3. 5482 3. 0638 3. 2196 3. 2245 3. 2260 
a eee ee . 0404 0371 . 0400 | . 0400 0400 
kere Ses 3 *. 1063 *.0932 | *.0913 | *.0913 * 0913 
Straits Settlements ----.--..---..-- ESTES *.5174 . 4698 4711 | .4711 .4719 
aS eS eee . . 2399 | . 2380 | . 2383 . 2384 . 2384 
 * Si ess Se } . 2253 . 2268 | . 320 | . 2320 2321 
Union of South Africa_---.......-.- | a 3.9800 | 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
2 : Pound (free)..............| 4.4354 3. 8300 4.0248 4.0310 4.0325 
United Kingdom. ----------------- pened a aie 4. 0350 4.0350 4.0350 4.0350 
. * s J - 
Official Rates in Foreign Countries 
[New York rates not currently available} 
| 
Equiva- | Annual average 
lent in rate ! 
United . 
Country Official rate | States 
| dollars 
of unit 1938 1939 
quoted 
EE LOE, 13 Afghanis=$1.00_____ : $0. 769 |_. 
a ee. 44.25 Congolese francs =$1.00 (226 
FS ene | 1 belga=RM 0.40_-__- 4 1600 | $0.1689 | $0. 1685 
I ee | 84 leva=$1.00 5__ 60119 | *.0124 | ©*.0121 
China— Manchuria_-___.--..----.------- 1 M. yuan=1 yen_______-- . 23343 7, 9845 7, 2596 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia, Moravia)_-__| 1 koruna=RM 0.10____ 40400 | *.0347 | § *.0343 
ES aS | 1 krone=RM 0.50_____- 42000 | =. 2183 . 2035 
Lees ee £E0.24072=$1.00_______- 4.1128 |%5.0130 | % 4.5463 
Estonia _- a a de a __.| 4.17 krooni=$1.00______ we 2398 | 10,271] |1011 2538 
France (occupied area)____......------- 1 franc= RM 0.05___...____-- 4.0200 . 0288 . 0251 
France (unoccupied area) -.-._...--- _..| 43.90 francs =$1.00 ()228 0288 0251 
French Indochina__---__-.-------- _...-| 1 piaster=$0.2269 . 2269 | 12, 2880 12, 2510 
eee | 152.50 drachmas=$1.00 0066 | ..0090 0082 
0 2 ee 5.08 pengo=$1.00____ . 1968 . 1973 . 1924 
as cae cnt caranisaninih 6.5165 kroner=$1.00 1535 
Ce a ES a 17.1133 rials=$1.00 0585 
(iy 2S 1 dinar=£1 sterling -- 4.0250 | 94.8804 | 94.4354 
ON SSE eee ae eS 5.30 lats=$1.00___.___- . . 1887 | 19 1938 10. 1852 
 — “2. 6.00 lits=$1.00______- 1667 | 1.1691 10, 1671 
ik oie darn timnctieescndoe tanto | 1 franc=RM 0.10 é 4400 
Netherlands a nat | 1 guilder= RM 1.33__. 7 4 5320 . 5501 | . 5334 
Netherlands Indies 1.8925 guilders=$1.00 : : 5284 | 13.5501 | 13, 4334 
ES $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00__. 9091 . 9942 | . 9602 
NS a _...| 1 krone=RM 0.60 4. 2400 2457 . 2327 
eee £P1=£1 sterling __- 4.0250 | 94.8894 | 94.4354 
Poland (“General Governorship”’) - - ._- 1 zloty=RM 0.50 4. 2000 . 1886 6 1884 
SEL Eee 187.6 lei=$1.00 . 0054 * 0073 | 2 *. 0071 
Se aaa 2.195 pounds=$1.00___._.____._-- .4556 | 12.5760 12. 520 
LO eee 11 bahts=£1 sterling-_.............. 3659 .4445 . 4032 
hein nia nccependeanameinl a ae 7500 - 8011 . 8024 
i, |. eae FT | 5 . 1887 |... Ne 
ESE ey. 54.70 dinars=$1.00 15__............_.- . 0183 *. 0231 2°. 0227 
*Nominal. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal] Reserve Board. 


2 Average for January-August and November- December. 
3 Peseta of New Government: Average for last 9 months only. 
4 Based on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2.50. 


’ For payment of imports from the United States (compensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 percent, 


making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, equivalent to $0.0095 per 
6 Average for first 8 months only. 
7 Based on average for the yen. 
* Average first 3 months only. 
* Based on average for pound sterling. 


lev. 


1° Computed from average official rates for the United States dollarin Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 


1! Average for first 11 months only. 

12 Based on average for French franc. 

13 Average for Netherlands guilder. 

4 For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 
15 Commercial rate. 
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main railway companies have large di- 
rect shareholdings in 33 of the chief high- 
Way passenger-transport enterprises. 
The profitable nature of these invest- 
ments is indicated by the high return se- 
cured during 1940. 

The Great Western Railway has in- 
vestments totaling £2,300,133, which 
yielded a return of £242,821, or 10.55 per- 
cent, compared with 9.93 percent in 1939. 
The London North Eastern Railway se- 
cured a return of £436,897 on its invest- 
ment of £2,437,123, or 17.92 percent, 
against 16.53 percent in 1939; and the 
London Midland and Scottish investment 
of £3,067,488 yielded £432,618, or 14.10 
percent, compared with 13.36 percent in 
1939. Nominal holdings of the Southern 
Railway amount to £1,392,029, on which 
interest of £139,901 was obtained in 1940. 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Proposed New and Increased Internal 
Taxes on Wide Range of Products—An 
administration-sponsored bill sent to the 
General Assembly by the President of 
Uruguay on April 14, 1941, includes pro- 
visions establishing new internal taxes 
on a wide range of products, both domes- 
tic and imported, to meet previous deficits 
in Government revenues and to balance 
the budget. 

The project of law, as published in the 
Diario Oficial of April 26, 1941, proposes 
to establish new or increased internal 
taxes On tires and tubes, articles of rub- 
ber, leather, metals, glassware, ivory and 
celluloid, textiles, tobacco products, 
liquors, toilet preparations, paper manu- 
factures, jewelry, and similar articles. 





U. S. Parcel-Post Service to Cer- 
tain Mediterranean Areas Sus- 
pended 


Parcel-post service from the United 
States to Corsica, Algeria, Andorra 
(small independent State in the Pyrenees 
Mountains), French Morocco, Monaco 
(small independent State near Nice, 
France), and Tunisia has been suspended 
until further notice, effective May 29, 
1941, according to a notice published in 
the United States Postal Bulletin on 
June 2. 





Imports of Synthetic Aromatics 
Lower Last Year 


Imports, entered for consumption, of 
coal-tar aromatic chemicals—perfume 
and flavor materials—into the United 
States dropped sharply in 1940 (to 21,846 
pounds with a foreign invoice value of 
$60,381, from 69,893 pounds invoiced at 
$105,538 during 1939). 

Germany was formerly an important 
supplier of such products to the United 
States. 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


(NoTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign curre dol i 
the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The pene of he Denki 


Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are li : i 
is dane ot 6 pomtes to 1 kan re linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde 
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War Conditions Dominate 
Finland’s Economy 
(Continued from p. 491) 


ing stock and other equipment thereof. 
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The use of wood as fuel in locomotives 
has been resorted to because of lack of Annual average | average rate | Latest available 
coal. Important internal waterways were sits is ae 
: ; / : Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
likewise relinquished under the treaty. 

The unfavorable situation as to over- 1930 | 1940 | Yor | dey | Rate | Date 
sea transport facilities also has been 
aggravated. The Baltic was icebound Argentina. _.| Paper peso........_. OM Bic con cnesosesns 3.70 3.73 | 3.73 3.73 3.73 | May 29 
during the first part of 1940, and the | QUIN ns nveeciaenas 14.32 4.23 | 4.23 4. 23 4. 23 Do. 

| . a EE ER REE ee eee «Hea 4.70 | 164.91 a 

occupation of Denmark and Norway | Sh eee BET BOT 5.13 5.15 |sMay 27 

wag , : +3 | Free market....._______- 4.33 | 437 | 433 ; 4. 2: 
closed its exit when ice conditions began Bolivia.._...| Boliviano. ..........| Controlled..........__. 32. 3 90.09 an an on — ” 
to improve. The port of Liinahamari Compensation.........-|__.-.__. 453,83 | 55.00 | 55.00 | 55.00 Do. 
(Petsamo) was returned to Finland by | | Mahe hemi RSE, 145.46 | 56.71 | 60.54 | 58.13 | 56.50 {Middle 
the Soviet Union on April 10, but its Bracil. .....- | ae re 16. 829 | 5 16. 500 |516. 500 | § 16. 500 | § 16. 500 May 
destruction had been complete and the | | Free market_-.......___. 319.706 | 19.789 | 19.770 | 19.770 | 19.750] Do. 
construction of new facilities was neces- | Carbs | ahem | ae 421 | 20.480 | 20.438 | 20.100 | _ Do: 

‘ | CIE scnepicwnickereeian -421 | 20. 20.438 | 20.1 
ear At best, the capacity of the port CREE: ....5<; i Fe | CPN oc teosavccedad 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 19 Me 19 ar May 10 
sary. St, | Export draft_......-...- 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | Do 
is very small. | Curb market_.---_-_.- . . ; 31.42 | 31.20 | Do. 

Petsamo has no rail connection with Free — = ---annnn-- . ; $1.15 | 31.15 | Do. 

: i | Gold exchange. ..--.___. q " . 81.15 | 31.15 Do. 

the rest of Finland, and all cargo into | Mining dollar__......... , : 31.15 | 31.15 Do 

. : Agricultural dollar 3 " 
or out of the port has to be hauled by Colombia-_-...}..-.-. Wiss sctkcacdos | Controlled. ............ 1.75 1.75 1.755 < 7 or os Mey 34 

road from the railhead at Rovaniemi, a | Bank of Republic. _. 1.755] 1.755] 1.755) 1.755| 1.755| Do. 
Sie 3 : | Stabilization Fund__.._.|__..___- 7 7 7 ary ; 
distance of 551 kilometers (340) miles). | Con ca | Pel fee) Cte) Ste les 
This highway is gravel-surfaced, and the Costa Rica..| Colon............... | Uncontrolled__._- 5. 67 5.70 5.85 5.89 5.94 June *” 
winter climate is extremely rigorous— ae —— 1 * at a “Sa fa 
consequently maintenance is a Serious Ecuador... -- i TS | Central Bank (Free)..-.| 14.83 | 815.44 |. | aR vie za 
atx | Central Bank (Official) __|_______- 916.4 ; .00 | 15.00 | May 17 
problem. Shortage of trucks, tires, and Commercial bank a 14.99 {10 15, 73 ane cam: a bectcthse 
gasoline are great handicaps. A total ee... sagt. ase : LL Sele aaa 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 | 2.04 | May 17 
2 : , eS 0 eis fo ae ae 5.18 5. 40 . 85 ’ ay 16 
of 1,000 tons of freight per day in each Nicaragua...| Cordoba__.________- ia Caen 5. 00 500 50 500 | 50 May 7 

direction has been achieved under spring ay | Sa 6.35 | 636 | 6.11 | 603 | 610 | Do. 
; . cots : . : io "é g ----| Paper peso.........- | See Ts 470.00 |337.70 | 336.85 | 332.00 | June 7 
and summer conditions, but in winter this TOE cottcnssk Matnncetcwnbiidenes 5 ial ahchisienenatnnsesn 5.33 | 6.17 | 650 | 6.50 | 6.50 | May 31 

volume is reduced by one-half. laa — Seen cannes oo Co, 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 

Of Finland's efficient merchant marine, UTWUAY----| Peso---------------.  Gionteolied tees “4905, 18067| "$000, “san6| gavel Dor 
145 merchant vessels of 260,000 gross Venezuela...| Bolivar. ............ | Conmened—.............. |} 3.19 | 3.19 | 3.19 3.19 | 33.19 | May 9 
regist er tons were in the Baltic when that Uncontreled............ | ake “&@ |-------- proveeues pias a 


sea was closed, but 75 vessels of 230,000 
gross tons were outside at the time. The 
use of the latter for service to and from 
Petsamo wes rendered extremely hazard- 
ous by the belligerent blockades. 

raffic in the Baltic is severely ham- 
pered or interrupted by ice conditions 
during several months of each year, while 
rail facilities for hauling freight from 
possible suppliers on the continent have 
been unsatisfactory because of a wide- 
spread shortage of rolling stock and fre- 
quent interruptions due to military 
operations. 


Foreign Trade 


Finnish foreign trade (particularly ex- 
ports) suffered a drastic decline in 1940. 
Exports during the year sufficed to cover 
only 55 per cent of estimated imports 
(disregarding war materials), as com- 
pared with a small export balance in 
1939. The value of exports fell to 37 per- 
cent of 1939 totals, the decline in volume 
being somewhat less. Imports are esti- 
mated to have declined to 68 percent of 
the preceding year’s level in value, and 
their volume was only half of the 1939 
total. 

The fact that in 1940 Finland (except 
in its now limited commerce with the 
United States) was obliged to conduct its 
foreign trade on a compensation (clear- 
ing) basis was a major factor in this 
decline. Finland’s chief export commodi- 
ties—those produced by its forest 
industries—suffered severely from com- 
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1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 

? July-Dee. 

3 Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 

4 Mar. 16-Dec. 31. 

§ For commitments of the Government only. 
¢ July 13-Dec. 31. 


’ For Class 2 merchandise. _...... 1.795 (May-Dec.) 
For Class 3 merchandise. _.___.- 1.87 (July-Dec.) 
For Class 4 merchandise ______.- 1.95 (July-Dec.) 
These rates prevail at present. 

§ Jan.-May. 


*June-Dec. 


10Jan.-May. 

Jan. 1-June 25. 

12In addition there is ‘compensated exchange,” the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 

_18 There is a rate for Venezuelan students and other 
Venezuelans residing abroad and for foreigners residing 
in Venezuela who have to go abroad, which is 25.40 
percent above the controlled rate. There is also a curb 
rate, which is somewhat above 4 bolivares to the dollar. 

14 Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 
15 Established on Mar. 25. 
16 Single rate established on May 16. 





petition while shortage of raw materials 
and other adverse conditions prevented 
the production of exportable surpluses of 
various commodities for which a demand 
existed abroad. The financial and trans- 
portation difficulties (including block- 
ade) referred to in preceding paragraphs 
of this article were additional unfavor- 
able factors. 

Finnish total exports in 1940 were val- 
ued at approximately 2,870,000,000 Fin- 
nish marks, as against a total value of 
7,700,000,000 marks in 1939. Of the 1940 
total, lumber represented more than 
1,200,000,000 marks; paper and cellulose, 
about 950,000,000 marks; metals, 200,- 
000,000 marks; ores, 80,000,000 marks; 
hides and skins, 90,000,000 marks; tex- 
tiles, 50,000,000 marks; and foodstuffs, 
70,000,000 marks. 

Total commercial imports into Finland 
during 1940 are estimated at approxi- 
mately 5,180,000,000 Finnish marks (war 
materials are not included), compared 
to a total of 7,570,000,000 marks in 1939. 
Strict exchange control over imports, ne- 


cessitated by Finland’s strained finances 
and the limitations inherent to the bi- 
lateral “compensation” system were im- 
portant elements in this reduction. The 
decline was mainly in machinery and 
industrial products. 


Commercial Policy 


Finnish commercial policy during 1940 
was dominated entirely by “force ma- 
jeure.” Enforced restriction of oversea 
trade made it necessary to attempt to 
expand commercial relations with con- 
tinental countries, where the compen- 
sation (clearing) principle in trade 
prevailed. 

Bilateral agreements with some 17 
countries were announced during the 
year, the most important being those 
with Germany, the U. S. S. R., and 
Sweden. Details of the contents of 
many of them are meager, but indica- 
tions are that, as a rule, the quotas set 
in them for reciprocal trade were max- 
ima which in many instances were not 
fully attained. 
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News by Commodities 


Aeronautical Products 


@ Australia—Plans for expanding air- 
craft manufacture in Australia on a scale 
much greater than any previously pro- 
pounded will be submitted to the United 
Kingdom. It is proposed to transfer to 
Australia a considerable part of the air- 
craft manufacturing plant of the United 
Kingdom. The plan would enable Aus- 
tralia to produce a great diversity of 
types of service aircraft, including flying 
boats, instead of two or three as at pres- 
ent. A tentative suggestion has been 
made that Australia concentrate on the 
heavier and longer-range types, such as 
bombers and reconnaissance machines. 

The plan involves the transfer of both 
equipment and operatives, and of large 
quantities of raw and semifabricated ma- 
terials of which Australia has only 
limited supplies. 

@ Germany.—The Flugzeugmotoren- 
werke Ostmark G. m. b. H. (Ostmark Air- 
plane Motor Factory Company) was 
founded early in April at Vienna. The 
company, which has a capital of 1,000,000 
reichsmarks, will engage in the manu- 
facture, repair, and sale of airplanes, air- 
plane motors, technical equipment for 
airplanes, parts, and acctssories. 

@ United Kingdom.—The Hawker Ty- 
phoon single-seat, single-motor, low- 
wing monoplane, successor to the Hurri- 
cane, is equipped with the new Napier 
Sabre 24-cylinder H-type liquid-cooled 
motor, which develops 2,350 horsepower 
for take-off and 1,780 horsepower at its 
rated height. In its present form, it 
gives the Typhoon a top speed of more 
than 400 miles an hour. The Hawker 
Tornado, the airframe of which is gen- 
erally similar to that of the Typhoon, 
has the Rolls-Royce Vulture 24-cylinder 
X-type motor of slightly lower power 
than the Sabre. Of the two, the Ty- 
phoon will be in service first and is some- 
what faster. 

The Napier Sabre is reported to be the 
most compact 24-cylinder motor ever 
made. It concentrates more than 2,000 
horsepower into a space less than 6 feet 
long. 


Automotive Products 


@ Afghanistan.—Imports under the clas- 
sification covering motor vehicles form 
from 70 to 75 percent of the total value 
of all Afghan imports from the United 
States in normal times. Motor-vehicle 
imports from the United States during 
1938 and 1939 and the first 8 months of 
1940 were as follows: Passenger cars, 61, 
139, and 60 units, respectively; trucks, 
283, 564, and 140 units. 

@ Germany.—A commissioner has been 
appointed for the motor-vehicle indus- 
try in the Protectorate of Bohemia and 


Moravia for the purpose of introducing 
the standardized-model program of the 
German industry in the Protectorate 
automobile factories. The approval of 
the commissioner is required for the con- 
struction of all motor vehicles and trail- 
ers. He determines the type of con- 
struction, cylinder volume, number of 
models, and maximum pay load of the 
vehicles produced by the manufacturers 
and also names the plants which are to 
make motors for motorcycles. 

The German industry program made 
the following reductions in the number 
of models of the various types of motor 
vehicles produced: Passenger cars, 52 to 
20; trucks, 113 to 19; motorcycles, 150 
to 30; 3- and 4-wheeled delivery cars, 
20 to 2; and trailers, from a large num- 
ber to 5. Truck production was further 
limited to five weight classes—1 ton, 12 
tons, 3 tons, 4/2 tons, and 6 tons. 

Germany.—A decree of the Reich Min- 
ister of Transportation orders a further 
reduction in the number of civilian mo- 
tor vehicles and motorcycles licensed for 
operation and directs the licensing au- 
thorities to investigate carefully the 
necessity for the continued use of all ve- 
hicles now in use. At present the num- 
ber of private passenger cars and motor- 
cycles in circulation is reported to range 
from 10 to 15 percent of the peace-time 
total. 

Traffic officials have also been in- 
structed to encourage the use of light 
cars in place of heavier vehicles. The 
new instructions further direct officials, 
in all cases where the car owner is the 
sole owner of a vehicle and where only a 
small amount of buggage is transported, 
to urge the motorist to use a motorcycle 
instead. Many motorcycles, now laid up, 
are said to be available for this purpose. 
@ Guatemala.—The use of sound trucks 
for advertising purposes is prohibited 
temporarily by an executive decree of 
May 20, 1941. This decree follows an in- 
tensive campaign in a local newspaper 
against the loud ncises caused by sound 
trucks in Guatemala City, and it is ex- 
pected that new legislation regulating 
the use of these trucks, but not prohibit- 
ing them entirely, will be enacted in due 
course. 

@ Thailand—Motors suitable for motor 
tricycles ceased to arrive from Germany 
and England during 1940, and there is 
now a real need for such a motor. Im- 
petus was given to the change-over from 
pedal tricycles (“sam-laws’’) to motor 
tricycles in November 1939, when a gov- 
ernmental committee recommended that 
the Government take steps to encourage 
tricycle owners to equip their “sam-laws” 
with motors; but there has been no fur- 
ther official action in this regard. There 
would doubtless have been a much wider 
response if such imports were available. 


The most popular motor formerly 
used for tricycles in Bangkok was 
the German Sachs two-stroke motor 
of 98, 110, or 125 cubic centimeters ca- 
pacity. This unit was equipped with a 
carburetor, flywheel, magneto, exhaust 
pipe, two-speed gearshift, fuel tank for 
8 liters (2.1 gallons) of gasoline and 
handle-bar controls. None of these mo- 
tors have been imported from Germany 
for some time, and stocks are exhausted. 
The German JLO and the British Villiers 
motors were also used until such imports 
ceased. 

The cost of a complete motor tricycle 
ranges from 450 beht (about $160) to 
550 baht (about $195); the latter price 
represents the cost of a cycle equipped 
with chromium-plated handle bars, 
wheel rims, spoke wires, lamps, and awn- 
ing stanchions. The front wheel meas- 
ures 26 by 134 inches, and the two rear 
wheels 26 by 214 inches. The body of 
the tricycle is made of sheet metal, which 
is coated with a layer of putty and 
sprayed with paint of a bright color. No 
complete tricycles are imported, and a 
single unit may be built of parts from 
several countries. 


Beverages 


@ China.—France has led all other coun- 
tries as a supplier of wines to China and 
has ranked first in every type except port 
wine, which comes from Portugal, and 
other vins de liqueur (such as Madeira, 
Malaga, and sherry), which come prin- 
cipally from Spain. 

Available returns for the calendar year 
1940 indicate that China imported 6,614 
liters of champagne and other sparkling 
wines (99 percent from France); 94,616 
liters of still wines in bulk (74 percent 
from France) and 5,929 liters of still 
wines in bottles (50 percent from 
France). 

In the calendar year 1939 China's prin- 
cipal wine imports were as follows: 


Liters 

Champagne and other _ sparkling 

wines (85 percent from France). 10,818 
Still wines in bulk (65 percent from 

France) ; ne mtadaimanes Oe 
Still wines in bottles (49 percent 

S| eae ee ame 6, 271 
Port wine (mostly from Portugal)___ 11, 546 
Other vins de liqueur (mostly from 

DS Ae a 
Vermouth, byrrh, quinquina (58 per- 

cent from France, 42 percent from 
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Bristles and Furs 


@ Afghanistan—Persian lamb and 
Caracul fur skins (undressed) are Af- 
ghanistan‘s main items of export. Since 
the outbreak of hostilities in Europe 
practically all fur skin shipments have 
been shipped to New York through Ka- 
rachi. Declared exports during the pe- 
riod October 1 to December 31, 1939, 
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amounted to 1,909 bales (404,000 skins), 
valued at $2,772,132; during all of 1940 
they amounted to 8,640 bales (1,947,629 
skins), valued at $12,430,064. 

@ Hong Kong.—The Hong Kong trade-in 
bristle continues to be carried on almost 
solely by representatives of the Chinese 
Government. Local dealers have prac- 
tically no stocks and are unable to get 
supplies. Stocks held by the Chinese 
Government are said to be earmarked for 
shipment to the Soviet Union, supposedly 
for resale to other European markets, 
since the Soviet Union itself is a large 
producer of bristle. 

At the end of March 1941, Hong Kong 
stocks of Chungking bristle were esti- 
mated at 2,000 piculs (about 266 667 
pounds). ‘These stocks belong chiefly 
to the Chinese Government, which is not 
eager to sell to local exporters. Inde- 
pendent dealers’ stocks were negligible. 

Business during the quarter was prin- 
cipally in Chungking black bristles, num- 
ber 27 assortment, quoted on the basis of 
a picul of 1333 pounds. At the end of 
January quotations were around $281 
(U.S. currency) per picul and at the end 
of February, $275 per picul. During 
March quotations varied between $276 
and $289. The price trend during April 
continued upward. Freight rates rose 
during the quarter, but adequate ship- 
ping space has been available. 


Chemicals 


@ Canada.—The value of Canadian out- 
put of chemicals and allied products in 
1940 was $184,152,900, or 15 percent more 
than in 1939, according to preliminary 
statistics published by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. Each of the industries in- 
cluded in the chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts group showed a substantial gain 
over 1939; the percentage gains were as 
follows: Coal-tar distillation, 36.4; acids, 
alkalies, and salts, 31.0; compressed gases, 
22.8: fertilizers, 6.9; medicinals, 9.2; 
paints, 11.0; soaps, 2.1; toilet prepara- 
tions, 16,2; inks, 5.6; hardwood disti!la- 
tion, 42.0; adhesives, 25.0; polishes, 10.0; 
and miscellaneous, 23.5. 

In 1940 there were 804 factories in oper- 
ation, representing an investment in fixed 
and working capital of $202,000,000 and 
employing 25,471 workers. About $77,- 
000.000 was spent for materials for manu- 
facturing, $36000000 for salaries and 
wages, and $5,500,000 for fuel and elec- 
tricity. 

About 56 percent of the production was 
from Ontario, with 423 establishments 
and with output valued at $102,969,000. 
Quebec, with 247 factories and produc- 
tion vaued at $58,642,300, accounted for 
32 percent of the total; and British Co- 
lumbia, with 50 plants and output at 
$11,225,900, acccunted for 6 percent. 

The acids, alkalies, and salts industry, 
which accounted for the largest figure 
of the group, $30,199,000, was followed 
closely by the medicinal and pharmaceu- 
tical branch, with $29,694,300, and the 
paints and varnish industry, with 
$28.693 900. 

@ Dominican Republic —A comparatively 
small market for certain chemicals exists 
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in the Dominican Republic, especially 
for those which can be sold at low prices. 

The prevalence of mosquitos through- 
out the Republic tends to create a mar- 
ket for an effective insecticide, and well- 
known brands manufactured in the 
United States are being sold reg- 
ularly. Chemicals for the treatment 
of water and for the prevention of 
encrustation in certain types of ma- 
chinery are also in demand. Sales volume 
of such chemicals depends upon the prices 
of the chemicals offered. Several large 
sugar centrals and various factories in 
the Dominican Republic purchase chemi- 
cals for the treatment of water, and boiler 
and feed-water compounds. 

United States exports of insecticides, 
disinfectants, water softeners, boiler com- 
pounds, and similar preparations to the 
Dominican Republic amounted to about 
$20,000 in 1940. 


Agricultural Chemicals 


@ United States imports of sodium nitrate 
have been maintained during the first 4 
months of 1941 at about the same levels as 
during the corresponding period of 1940. 
Sodium nitrate imports into the United 
States amounted to 257,438 tons valued at 
$4,438,817 during the first 4 months of 
1941 compared with 258,851 tons, valued 
at $4,867,170 during the 4 months of 1940. 
@ Canada.—From 50,000 to 60,000 tons 
of superphosphate were imported into 
the Maritime Provinces of Canada for 
fertilizer last year. Imports for the cur- 
rent year may be greater than last year, 
and most of the imports will probably 
come by rail rather than by water as in 
the past. Superphosphate for fertilizer 
is considered essential, and it is thought 
that the foreign-exchange restrictions 
which hamper sales of some commodities 
may not apply to this product. 

B Cuba.—Recent modification of a law 
covering importation of insecticides into 
Cuba will facilitate importation of Amer- 
ican agricultural insecticides which had 
been threatened by the requirement of a 
3,000-peso bond on the part of the im- 
porter. On May 8, 1941, a customs cir- 
cular was issued modifying this require- 
ment. 

Two new products, sodium fluosilicate 
and nicotine with arsenic, are added to 
the recognized agricultural fungicides 
and insecticides listed in the new cir- 
cular. The United States shipped more 
than $50,000 worth of agricultural in- 
secticides and similar products to Cuba 
during 1940. 

@ Jtaly—Normal demand for pyrethrum 
for the manufacture of insecticides in 
Italy is said to be not less than 1,500 
metric tons annually. This product al- 
ways has been imported chiefly from 
Yugoslavia, Japan, and Kenya. Recent 
experiments made in Liguria and other 
parts of Italy proved that pyrethrum for 
industrial use could be cultivated more 
extensively and that the necessity of pur- 
chasing it in foreign markets could thus 
be removed. Up to the present, Italian 
production has been small—about 300 
tons annually. Efforts have latelv been 
made by the authorities to stimulate in- 
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terest in the growing of pyrethrum on 
land well adapated to the purpose, but 
now lying fallow. 

@ Canada—Carbon bisulfide is to be 
made in Ontario in a new plant, the con- 
tract for erection of which plant was 
awarded recently. Work will start this 
month, and the plant is expected to be 
ready for operation early in 1942. 

Carbon bisulfide produced in Ontario 
is to be used for the processing of rayon 
and cellophane. At present Canada’s 
carbon bisulfide requirements are being 
met by imports from the United States. 
More than 6,000,000 pounds of carbon 
bisulfide valued at more than $200,000 
were shipped from the United States to 
Canada in 1940. 

@ Ireland.—Production of oxygen in Eire 
has declined to 5,367,000 cubic feet with 
a net selling value of £9,619 in 1939, from 
5,709,500 cubic feet (£10,186) in 1938 and 
5,618,200 cubic feet (£11,000) in 1937. 
@ Turkey—Sulfur is consumed in Tur- 
key in fairly large amounts, but until 
1940 the United States sold only small 
amounts to that country. In that year, 
United States exports of sulfur to Tur- 
key amounted to 4,696,000 pounds, val- 
ued at $58,000. 

The season for application of sulfur on 
vineyards usually begins toward the mid- 
dle of April, which time coincides with 
the opening of the sulfur market. This 
year the price of Keciburlu sulfur (the 
product of one of the local mines) was 
fixed at £T4.60 per bag of 50 kiograms. 
(£T1 approximately $US0.75.) A small 
quantity of Saraykoy sulfur, also a do- 
mestic product, is available at £T3.25 per 
bag of 50 kilograms. Italian sulfur, 
which is used mostly for bleaching 
raisins, has not been imported this year. 
@ Union of South Africa—Production of 
soda ash in the Union of South Africa 
amounted to 2,545 short tons during 
1940, compared with 2,490 tons in 1939, 
according to statistics of the Department 
of Mines. Domestic sales of soda ash 
amounted to 2,785 tons in 1940, com- 
pared with 2,525 in 1939. 


Organic Chemicals 


@ Afghanistan—Indigo from the United 
States was sold in Afghanistan in larger 
amounts in 1940 than in preceding years. 
United States imports of indigo into Af- 
ghanistan through British Indian ports 
of entry amounted to 1,344 pounds val- 
ued at $864 during the first 8 months of 
1940, compared with 560 pounds valued 
at $82 in the entire year 1939, and none 
in 1938. 

@ Jtaly—Expansion in the organic 
chemical industry of Italy was recorded 
in the report of the president of Monte- 
catini to the stockholders. The new 
phenol plant at Cengio was put into 
operation at the end of 1940 and the con- 
siderable increase in consumption can 
now be amply satisfied. 

The vinylacetate plant at Villadossola 
also went into operation during the year. 
The Cesano Maderno plant for the pro- 
duction of polyvinyl chloride, which was 
constructed in 1939, has been working at 
capacity. 
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The Linate plant, which was taken over 
by the merger with Appula, has main- 
tained production of important items, 
among which are the tartaric acid and 
hydrosulfite groups. Also under con- 
struction is a pilot plant for the produc- 
tion of citric acid from fermentation 
citrate by an Italian process. 

Production of acetic aldehyde, acetone, 
acetic anhydride, and acetylene, by the 
associated company Societa Elettrochim- 
ica del Toce, was favorable. 

Greater availability of phenol has per- 
mitted increased sales of resin and phenol 
powders. It is believed that operations 
in the plant at Novara for the manufac- 
ture of polyamid resins will start during 
the summer. The plants for the produc- 
tion of chloroviny] resins, called “vipla,” 
and the respective plasticisers have been 
operating the current year. 

The oxalic-acid plant of the A.C. N. A 
(Aziende Colori Nazionali Affini) started 
regular production, and manufacture of 
phthalic anhydride was increased fur- 
ther to meet larger consumption. Pro- 
duction of other coal-tar intermediates, 
such as nitrobenzol, aniline, and beta- 
naphthol, was considerable. The plant 
for the production of anthraquinone by 
catalytic oxidation of anthracene was 
operated satisfactorily for several months. 
@ Philippine Islands—Imports of the 
class “Bakelite, galalith, and casein 
compounds” into the Philippine Islands 
increased to 39,600 kilograms valued at 
$15,700 in 1940, compared with only 6,700 
kilograms valued at $2,900 in 1939. Japan 
was the principal supplier in 1939, hav- 
ing furnished one-half of the total im- 
ports in that year, but only 800 kilograms 
were imported from Japan in 1940. The 
United States was the leading supplier of 
the high-priced goods in 1940, but Argen- 
tina shipped the largest amount of the 
lower-priced products. Imports from the 
United States were 11,900 kilograms val- 
ued at $12,000 in 1940, and from Argen- 
tina, 15,700 kilograms valued at $1,600. 
Other countries supplying small amounts 
in 1940 were China, Netherland Indies, 
France, Australia, Canada, and Great 
Britain. 

@ United Kingdom.—dActivity in the 
United Kingdom textile-dyeing industry 
was adversely affected during the first 
quarter of 1941 by reduced production in 
the cloth-manufacturing sections. Dur- 
ing the quarter the quantity of wool 
cloth processed was greater than in the 
first quarter of 1940, and the rayon cloth 
dyed and finished exceeded the volume 
handled in the last 3 months of 1940; 
but the total volume of cloth processed 
was lower than in the preceding quarter 
and in the corresponding quarter of 1940. 

The yardage and piece goods dyed and 
finished in the first 3 months of the cur- 
rent year was 4 percent smaller than in 
the preceding quarter and 5 percent 
lower than in the first quarter of 1940, 
according to an estimate prepared by a 
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leading British dyeing concern which op- 
erates 27 branch plants. 

Restrictions of supplies orders limiting 
the distribution of textile fabrics resulted 
in serious diminution in bulk dyeing or- 
ders for the home market. This factor 
made the industry more dependent upon 
Government work and on export orders. 
However, because of the time lag between 
piece-goods manufacturing and the car- 
rying out of dyeing and finishing proc- 
esses, the full effect of the limitation 
orders was not felt during the first 
3 months of this year. 

Charges of commission dyers and fin- 
ishers were increased during the quarter 
in consequence of increased production 
costs. 
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Coal 


@ Argentina.—The first shipment of coal 
to arrive in Buenos Aires from the newly 
developed mines in the Province of Men- 
doza, consisting of 250 tons, has been re- 
ceived, and it is stated that the cost will 
be approximately 50 pesos per ton, f. o. b. 
Buenos Aires. 

@ Union of South Africa—Total out- 
put of Natal coal collieries in February 
1941 (24 working days) was 320,000 short 
tons, compared with 362,319 tons in Jan- 
uary (27 working days), and 264,129 in 
February 1940. Output in 1940 reached 
4,388,907 tons, an increase of 155,540 tons 
over production during the preceding 
year. 

Coal sales in 1940 showed an increase 

of 155,540 tons over the volume disposed 
of in 1939, as reported by the Natal Coal 
Owners’ Society. Sales for local con- 
sumption increased 14,018 tons; for ex- 
port, 141,522 tons. 
@ United Kingdom.—Conditions in the 
Scuth Wales coal trade showed no 
marked change during March 1941. The 
present reduced output is provided for by 
good domestic demand and such foreign 
commitments as can be met with the re- 
duced ship tonnage allocated to coal 
shipments. While rail traffic has greatly 
improved, the inability of railways to 
move more than a specified quantity of 
coal per week continues an unsatisfac- 
tory feature. It is believed that possibly 
20 of the 75 percent loss to the South 
Wales coal trade from the collapse of 
Continental markets is being supplied by 
increased domestic demand. 

The Government has asked the coal 
industry to speed up production by at 
least 500,000 tons a week, in order to 
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meet increased current consumption and 
to provide by September a winter store 
of between 25,000,000 and 30,000,000 tons. 


Construction 


@ Finland—The building industry was 
fairly active in the first quarter of 1941. 
It is estimated by the Secretary General 
of the Government Production Commit- 
tee that the cost of building and con- 
struction in Finland this year will ap- 
proximate 3,000,000,000 marks. 

Finland lost 124,000 dwellings as a re- 
sult of the war with Russia; 112,000 were 
in the ceded and leased areas, and 12,000 
were destroyed in present Finland, ac- 
cording to the Finnish Bureau of Social 
Research. Since the average normal 
need for new dwellings in the country 
before the war was 12,500 units and the 
normal building capacity of the con- 
struction industry was approximately 
20,000 units, it is calculated by the Gov- 
ernment that the losses of dwellings re- 
sulting from the war can be replaced in 
a decade. 

Helsinki is experiencing a_ building 
boom, especially in the erection of low- 
cost apartment buildings in the suburbs, 
This construction has been stimulated 
not only by the demand for dwelling 
space resulting from the presence, in Hel- 
sinki alone, of over 40,000 evacuees from 
Karelia, but also by the fact that per- 
sons with capital, faced with the impos- 
sibility of transferring their funds 
abroad, are seeking means for profitable 
investment at home. At the close of 
1940, there were 113 new buildings under 
construction in Helsinki, while 131 had 
been completed during the year. 

The Helsinki municipality contem- 
plates the construction of a 60,000-kilo- 
watt steam electric-power plant to cost 
$2,000,000. The Finnish Government 
plans to spend $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 
for hydroelectric development of the Oulu 
River. 

It is reported that Sateri Oy., succes- 
sor of the former Finnish company, 
Kuitu Oy, whose rayon factory was lost 
with the cession of Karelia to Russia, 
will erect a rayon and artificial-wool 
plant at Valkiakoski, situated half way 
between Tampers and Hammenlinne. 

@ Peru.—lIncreased costs of imported 
building materials and delayed arrivals 
from abroad were retarding factors to 
Peru’s construction industry in April. 
Nevertheless, many important projects 
were in progress, including a waterworks 
and sewer program to cost 8,650,000 sols 
(one sol equals about 16 cents), to be 
completed in 18 months; the Govern- 
ment-inaugurated project for the distri- 
bution of petroleum products from its 
new storage installation at the port of 
Callao; the erection of school buildings 
at a cost of 14,000,000 sols; the exten- 
sion of highways into the gold regions 
of the Maranon and Madre de Dios 
River Valleys; and the asphalting of the 
Pan American Highway southward from 
Nazon, which is progressing at the rate of 
about 17 kilometers a month. The small 
but well-built and well-equipped plant at 
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Callao for canning and reducing fish is 
nearing completion; and the 104-dwell- 
ing project for housing workmen in the 
earthquake-devastated area of Callao 
has been completed. 


Foodstuffs and Allied Products 
Coffee and Cocoa 


@ Dominican Republic—The main crop 
of cocoa is coming in rapidly, and it is 
expected that the harvesting will be 
completed by June 15. Substantial ship- 
ments are being made, although of the 
estimated 100,000 to 120,000 50-kilogram 
bags, a considerable proportion may be 
retained in the country for shipment 
during July and as late as August. While 
the quantity of the main crop will per- 
haps not reach that of last year, the 
quality is said to be good as a result o: 
late rains which brought the beans to full 
fruition after an early-season drought. 
@ El Salvador —Marketing of the small 
1940-41 coffee crop is now virtually com- 
pleted. Exporters still hold about 50,000 
bags (of 60 kilograms) and the Mortgage 
Bank of El Salvador about 60,000 bags of 
the “regulatory quota” which can still be 
sold to the United States. The Mortgage 
Bank will probably be left with a carry- 
over of about 115,000 bags. Demand 
trom the United States increased during 
May and prices firmed. 

Flowering of the present season was’ 

satisfactory and a large coffee crop is 
expected for 1941-42. 
@ Haiti—Exports of coffee from Haiti 
during April totaled 42,077 bags of 60 
kilograms each, which represented an in- 
crease of 16,785 bags compared with ex- 
ports in April 1940. Of these shipments, 
31,397 bags went to the United States. 
There was an appreciable increase in de- 
clared exports to Canada, which totaled 
10,632 bags for the month. The Ba- 
hamas took 43 bags and the United King- 
dom 5 bags. 

Exports for the period from October 1, 

1940, to April 30, 1941, show 265,489 bags 
of coffee shipped, 27,797 more than during 
the comparable period of last year. Ex- 
ports to the United States amounted to 
243,809 bags and to Canada 20,871. 
@ Venezuela—Exports through the port 
of Maracaibo of coffee produced in the 
Venezuelan States of Tachira, Merida, 
and Trujillo during April 1941 amounted 
to 400 bags of 60 kilograms each, com- 
pared with 1,500 bags in March 1941 and 
16,160 bags in April 1940. The decrease 
in exports in April 1941 as compared with 
April 1940 and previous months of the 
present year was due to the fact that the 
quota for entry of Venezuelan coffee into 
the United States has been filled. 

The average annual production of these 
States is 500,000 to 600,000 bags (of 60 
kilograms) , distributed as follows accord- 
ing to States: Tachira, 200,000 to 250,000; 
Merida, 175.000 to 200,000; Trujillo, 125,- 
000 to 150,000. 


Dairy Products 


@ Canada.—All cheddar cheese manufac- 
tured in Ontario or Quebec on and after 
May 26, 1941, shall be white and unwaxed, 
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not less than 1414 inches in diameter and 
75 pounds in weight, and all cheese of this 
sort shall be exported to the British Min- 
istry of Food through the Dairy Products 
Board by the licensed exporters, according 
to order No. 23, issued by the Dairy Prod- 
ucts Board under date of May 20, 1941. 

As the two Provinces mentioned are re- 
ported to produce about 93 percent of 
Canada’s total cheese output, the Govern- 
ment’s sequestration of new cheese for 
export to the United Kingdom will leave 
little for home consumption. Under the 
recent order it will not be possible to pur- 
chase new cheese for aging. It is be- 
lieved, however, that storage stocks of 
cheese are sufficient to cover immediate 
domestic requirements. 


Exports of dairy products from Canada, 
first quarter 1940-41 








First quarter— 
Product saamaimnee aiemncesioe 
| 
1940 } 1941 
| 
Pounds Pounds 
Milk, fresh 1 635 | 1 602 
Butter 206, 300 | 134, 100 
Cheese | 11, 022, 090 | 2,487, 600 
Condensed milk | 796, 400 2, 234, 400 
Casein e | | 30, 000 
Milk powder, whole | 1,133, 200 988, G00 
Milk powder, skimmed | 125, 300 146, 700 
| 4,483 


Evaporated milk | 4 


S 


00) | 12,445, 700 





1 Gallons. 


Fruits and Nuts 


™ Honduras.—Total banana shipments 
from Honduras during April 1941 again 
showed an increase over those of the 
preceding month. All this fruit was 
shipped to the United States. 


Banana exports to United States from 
northern Honduras 





1941 
April . 


Ports 1940 


March April 

Stems Stems Stems 
Puerto Cortes 528, 907 571, 389 520, 781 
Tela 437, 261 315, 598 358, 927 
La Ceiba 223, 510 141, 616 252, 015 
Total 1, 189, 678 |1, 028, 603 | 1, 131, 723 





HB Portugal.—The growing almond crop 
was considerably damaged about the 
middle of February by winds of hurri- 
cane velocity just when the trees were 
in full flower. Many trees were de- 
stroyed, and the crop in southern Portu- 
gal is considered practically a total loss. 
Old-crop stocks of almonds held at Faro, 
Portugal, on April 26, 1941, were re- 
ported at 1,500 tons of all grades; and, 
in view of the loss of the new crop, prices 
for existing stocks of old-crop nuts were 
advancing rapidly. 

HW Spain—The 1940 crop of Valencia 
raisins has been disposed of with the ex- 
ception of small stocks still held by some 
producers. The raisin crop was below ex- 
pectations, owing to unusually large 
quantities of grapes consumed fresh or 
used for pressing. The crop shortage 
was not realized until mid-February, be- 
cause of lack of organization in the in- 
dustry. 
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Stocks were estimated at 17,500 hun- 
dredweight on February 28 and at 5,000 
to 6,000 hundredweight on March 15. 
Malaga raisin stocks were exhausted 
early in the season. Interest in the ex- 
port market was apparently lost when 
the price of raisins reached the low fig- 
ure of 300 pesetas per hundredweight. 
Exports from the 1940 crop were as fol- 
lows, in hundredweight: To Norway, 
933; France, 7,750; Switzerland, 8,734; 
and Italy, 945. (Hundredweight equals 
112 pounds.) 

Owing to unfavorable weather condi- 

tions, the vines were late in putting out 
leaves; but they have developed nicely 
and give promise of a good crop. 
H Spain.—Reports from producing areas 
in the Provinces of Malaga, Granada, and 
Almeria disclose that high winds and 
cold weather are expected to reduce the 
production of almonds in Granada by 
50 percent along the coastal plain, and 
probably by 25 percent in the mountain 
regions; the Provinces of Almeria and 
Malaga, however, report excellent crop 
prospects, and a considerable increase is 
expected in the yield of both Jordans and 
Valencias. 

Reliable estimates of the almond crop 
gave last year’s production at 4,000,000 
kilograms, divided equally between Jor- 
dans and Valencias (including Valencia 
types). The estimates of production for 
this year place the total at 6,000,000 kilo- 
grams—3,000,000 of Jordans and another 
3,000,000 of Valencias and Valencia types. 

Exports ceased in November. A boom 
in domestic business, owing to food short- 
age in Spain, cleaned out the stock of the 
large export houses before the end of the 
year. It is believed that total exports in 
the almond year commencing September 
1, 1940, were small in comparison with a 
usual export of the greater part of the 
crop. 

Trade estimates indicate that the 
almond crop in the Balearic Islands, will 
be about 7,000 metric tons of shelled 
almonds and 1,100 tons of soft-shelled 
almonds in the shell. In northeastern 
Spain, including the Provinces of Bar- 
celona, Tarragona, Gerona, Zaragoza, 
Lerida, and Castellon, the 1940-41 crop is 
estimated at 7,000 tons of shelled almonds 
and 3,500 tons of soft-shelled almonds in 
the shell. No stocks are reported to be 
held by Government agencies at either 
Reus or Palma de Mallorca. It has been 
reported that dealers in the Reus dis- 
trict have on hand approximately 10,000 
metric tons of almonds in the shell, and 
that growers may have retained about 
20 percent of the crop. It is doubtful 
whether dealers in the Balearic Islands 
have any stocks, and it is believed that 
growers have held only unimportant 
quantities. 

Shortage of other food products has 
increased the domestic demand for 
almonds. It thus seems unlikely that 
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almonds will be exported in any quantity 
before the new crop is harvested. 


Grain and Products 


@ Unloads of rice in the week ended May 
24, 1941, amounted to 1,973,600 pounds of 
cleaned rice and 390,300 pounds of paddy. 
Foreign arrivals at Oahu were 3,000 
pounds, and interisland shipments from 
Kauai to Honolulu amounted to 5,600 
pounds. California rough-rice markets 
were reported firm during the week. 
Prices held at the seasonal high point, 
with No. 1 paddy at $2.023, per 100 
pounds, f. o. b. country shipping points. 
The milled-rice market is reported firm, 
with California and Japan rice at $4.75 
per 100 pounds delivered at Honolulu. 

Consumption of rice in Hawaii in 1940 
is estimated at 80,000,000 rounds; per 
capita consumption on this basis would 
be about 185 pounds. 

@ China—It is estimated that about 
100,000 bags (240,000 hundredweight) of 
rice have been imported into Canton, 
China, from Thailand and Indochina 
during March 1941, as well as 100,000 
piculs (133,000 hundredweight) of native 
paddy. As a result of the diversion of 
much land from other crops, because of 
high rice prices and more settled condi- 
tions in Japanese occupied regions, it is 
expected that rice acreage in the Canton 
area will be about a third greater than 
last year. 

@ Cuba.— Little change was noted in the 
Cuban rice market during the week ended 
May 24. Buying interest remained scat- 
tered and was confined for the most part 
to occasional lots of medium and largely 
broken long grains. Many dealers re- 
ported lack of offers from surpliers of 
qualities suitable for this market. Total 
sales during the week, according to trade 
advices, were in the neighborhood of 
30,000 pockets. 

The market continued largely inactive 
during the week ended May 31, with the 
import demand for American rice almost 
nonexistent. Owing to adequate stocks 
on hand and on order, bought at prices 
below current quotations, dealers advise 
that little improvement is expected prior 
to the availability of new-crop supplies. 
Importers report no difficulty in supply- 
ing the moderate current retail demand 
from stocks, and the resale among whole- 
sale dealers of rice already on hand con- 
stituted the bulk of trading during the 
week. 

Sales did not exceed 5,000 pockets, ac- 
cording to trade advices, with turn-over 
about equally divided between Rexoros, 
50 percent broken, at $5.33 to $5.48, and 
Prolifics, 3742 percent broken, at $4.40 to 
$4.45—all per 100 pounds, on a c. i. f. 
Habana basis. 

Imports of rice during May 22-28, 
1941, both inclusive, totaled 39,550 pock- 
ets (1,804,304 kilograms) of American 
rice, with no arrivals of rices from other 
sources during that interval, according 
to statistics compiled privately from 
ships’ manifests. 

@ Dominican Republic—Dominican 
taxes on rice have been altered by Law 
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No. 445, of April 22, 1941. Under this 
law all rice produced in the Republic will 
be taxed $1 per 100 pounds, with the 
exception of rice hulled by primitive 
methods, which will pay $0.50 per 100 
pounds, and rice consumed by the pro- 
ducer, which will be free of taxation. 
This law does away with the distinc- 
tion made in previous laws between rice 
produced on irrigated and on nonirri- 
gated lands, and its effect is to raise the 
tax on nonirrigated rice from $0.50 to 
$1 per 100 pounds. Rice hulled by primi- 
tive methods formerly paid the same tax 
as other rice. Under Law No. 445 it will 
continue to pay $0.50 per 100 pounds for 
grain produced on nonirrigated lands; 
while rice originating on irrigated lands 
and hulled by primitive methods will 
benefit by a reduction of the tax from 
$1 to $0.50 per 100 pounds. Of the total 
Dominican rice production of 360,000 
bags (of 100 pounds) about 200,000 bags 
originate on nonirrigated lands. 


@ Japan.—It appears probable that Ja- 
pan has contracted for purchases of rice 
amounting to about 1,500,000 metric tons 
from southeastern Asia. This includes 
700,000 tons from French Indochina, 
600,000 from Thailand, and 200,000 from 
Burma. The total figure represents an 
increase of 50 percent over the estimate 
of imports for the 1939-40 rice year 
(November 1, 1939, to October 31, 1940). 

Until further data are available re- 
garding actual shipments of rice from 
the colonies to Japan, it is difficult to 
estimate how much imported rice is ac- 
tually necessary for use in Japan proper 
during the present rice year. Probably 
about 7,000,000 koku (1 koku equals 5.12 
bushels) should be sufficient, but existing 
contracts amount to about 10,715,000 
koku (1,500,000 metric tons, converted at 
7.143 koku per ton). 

Statements by responsible Govern- 
ment officials during the month empha- 
sized the need for reducing domestic 
consumption of rice through rationing 
and through increased use of substitutes. 
Official purchases of domestic rice for 
the present year will amount to 20.- 
000,000 koku, according to a recent an- 
nouncement of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry as reported in the local 
press. The original plans provided that 
the Government would buy 15,000,000 
koku, but early in 1941 it was decided to 
increase the purchases to 16,000,000 koku. 
The latest increase of 4,000,000 koku is 
apparently the result of a realization by 
officials that supplies available in the big 
cities are insufficient. Moreover, owing 
to a shortage of wheat and a lack of 
other suitable grains, the mixing of other 
grains with rice has been temporarily 
discontinued; local rice requirements are 
thus increased. 

The area planted in rice in Taiwan is 
estimated at 300,000 ko (1 ko equals 2.397 
acres), which is an increase of 4.3 per- 
cent over the previous season and the 
largest area reported since 1937. Esti- 
mates place the harvest as high as 
5,000,000 koku; but an estimate of 
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4,500,000 koku seems more in line with 
information available. 

Japan.—Japanese imports of wheat 
from Australia during April amounted to 
17,127 metric tons, according to reports 
in the local press, bringing the total for 
the first 4 months up to 41,920 metric 
tons. Imports from the United States 
for the 4-month period are reported to 
have been 20,000 short tons (equivalent 
to 18,144 metric tons), most of which ar- 
rived during April. Thus, total Japanese 
wheat imports during the January-April 
pericd are estimated at 60,064 metric 
tons, since no arrivals have been reported 
from any other source. 

All of the American wheat is sup- 
posed to be turned into flour and sold 
in Nerth China and Manchuria. Appar- 
ently the same is true of imports from 
Australia, although some reports allege 
that a certain amount of the Australian 
wheat may be used locally. 

Contracts which have already been 
arranged, and are presumably being 
shipped in the near future, total about 
37,152 metric tons, including 9,072 met- 
ric tons from the United States. Since 
the bulk of the contracts made early in 
1941 have been fulfilled, it is expected 
that arrangements will be made to pur- 
chase more foreign wheat. 

The local press reports also that ship- 

ments of buckwheat from Manchuria will 
amount to about 4,000,000 bushels, of 
which 80 percent will be brought to 
Tckyo. A sample shipment of kaoliang 
frcm Manchuria is said to have arrived 
at Tokyo. It is rumored that further im- 
ports will be made, and that kaoliang 
may eventually be used for mixing with 
rice. Wheat was formerly used for this 
purpose, but this practice was discon- 
tinued some months ago. 
@ Thailand —Prices of most grades of 
rice advanced moderately during Febru- 
ary under pressure of continued buying 
from Japan and British Far Eastern 
markets, especially Malaya, as well as 
from Scuth Africa. Improved prices in 
Hong Kong also had an influence on the 
Bangkok market. The underlying posi- 
tion was still uncertain, as exact infor- 
mation was not available concerning the 
rumored commitments for the shipment 
of large quantities of rice to Japan and 
Malaya during 1941. The shipping sit- 
uation continued acute. 

Rice export figures for February are 
not available. Approximate exports of 
all kinds of rice from Bangkok in Jan- 
uary amounted to 135,152 metric tons, an 
increase of about 39 percent over the 
December total of 100,292 metric tons. 
Exports for January 1940 were 165,541 
metric tons. 

The statistical position at the end of 
February was reported to be as follows: 


Exportable surplus (average trade Tons 
estimate) 1,250, 000 
Arrivals: 
Rice (est.) Dec. 1, 1940, to 
February 15, 1941 83, 579 
Paddy (est.) Dec. 1, 1940, to 
Feb. 26, 1941--. 311, 133 
Exports (approx.) Dec. 1, 1940, to 
eG A, TNO Sir acewaceues ; 98, 708 
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@ Cuba—The Cuban Cooperative Pack- 
ing Company (Compania Empacadora 
Cooperativa Cubana, S. A.) has prac- 
tically completed the construction and 
equipment of a modern abattoir and 
meat-packing plant near Habana. The 
company expects that it will not only 
share in the domestic market, but that 
nearby countries in the Caribbean area 
will afford an outlet for its products. 
B Switzerland—The Federal Depart- 
ment of Economy has decreed Wednes- 
days and Fridays as meatless days. The 
decree became effective May 16, 1941. 
Present restrictions on the use of meat 
are more severe than those in the last 
war, when poultry, game, and certain 
meat delicacies were permitted to be 
sold and consumed on meatless days. 
Only fish, frogs, turtles, lobsters, crabs, 
and other crustaceans, and those of the 
shellfish family may now be consumed 
on meatless days. The tendency is to 
divert consumption to vegetable foods. 


Spices and Related Products 


BE Jamaica.—Total exports of ginger to 
all countries for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1941, amounted to 819,381 
pounds valued at $73,656, compared with 
504,053 pounds valued at $39,346 in the 
first quarter of 1940. 

The ginger crop (which began in De- 
cember for rhatoon ginger and in Janu- 
ary for new ginger, and which is still 
being harvested) is estimated at 15,000 
bags, or 3,000,000 pounds, of which 5,000 
to 6,000 bags are on hand in Jamaica. 
Large shipments have been made to Eng- 
land since April 1. 

High prices are now being obtained for 
ginger as a result of heavy demand from 
England to replace stocks destroyed by 
bombings. The outlook for ginger this 
year is bright, according to dealers. 
Contributing factors are destruction of 
stocks in London, better American de- 
mand, and lessened competition from 
the African product. 

Total exports of pimento to all coun- 
tries for the quarter ended March 31, 
1941, amounted to 499,333 pounds valued 
at $111,282, compared with 1,006,609 
pounds valued at $132,835 in the first 
quarter of 1940. 

The spring crop of pimento, estimated 
at about 2,500 bags of 150 pounds each, 
was practically all exported, along with 
the carry-over from last year. Dealers 
state that little if any pimento is now 
on hand in Jamaica. 
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The present summer crop is expected 

to be the best in years. Estimates of 
dealers put the yield at 50,000 to 60,000 
bags of 150 pounds each. Judging by 
the healthy condition of the trees, it 
appears that the pimento rust of the past 
few years is dying out. Prior to the 
years when pimento rust prevailed, a 
large crop amounted to 105,000 bags, a 
medium to 75,000, and anything under 
60,000 was regarded as a small crop. 
At the present time, owing to the de- 
struction of many trees, a large crop is 
60,000 bags, a medium crop 35,000 to 
40,000, and a small crop less than 30,000 
bags. 
@ Mexico—A recent decree announces 
a Slight reduction in the tax imposed on 
exportation of vanilla from Mexico. 
There is no direct Mexican export tax 
on vanilla, as such, but there is a levy 
known as an “aforo,” amounting to 12 
percent of an arbitrary valuation which 
is fixed monthly. 

The new decree, effective May 21, 1941, 
reduces the valuations upon which the 
aforo is levied to the following figures: 

Pesos 
Vanilla in double packing of tin plate 

and wood (boxes) --_gross kilogram... 41.00 
Vanilla packed in other ways._do__-_ 69.50 

All the vanilla exported from Mexico 
is packed first in tin cases and then in 
wooden boxes, and consequently pays 
the aforo under the first of the group- 
ings indicated above. 


Sugars and Products 


@ Barbados.—The sugar crop, accord- 
ing to the Barbados Department of Agri- 
culture, will probably total about 101,000 
tons, made up as follows: Vacuum-pan 
sugar, 71,970 tons; muscovado sugar, 
3,200 tons; and fancy molasses (esti- 
mated at 330 wine gallons per ton of 
sugar), 25,000 tons. The Director of 
Agriculture states that the young crop 
is suffering as a result of prolonged 
drought. 


CANE SUGAR u s imports 


(includes Philippine Islands) 
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Vegetables and Products 


@ Mezico—The 1940-41 vegetable ship- 
ping season of the Mexican west coast 
was ended with the movement of 11 car- 
lots of tomatoes to the United States 
from Nogales on May 13, 1941. 

Exports of winter vegetables to the 
United States from the west coast of 
Mexico in 1940-41 showed a heavy in- 
crease in comparison with the preceding 
10 years. This may be attributed to crop 
damage in the United States in areas 
which usually supply the demand for 
winter vegetables and to the excellent 
growing conditions which prevailed in 
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the Mexican west-coast district during 
the entire season. Growers of tomatoes 
and green peppers had the most profit- 
able season in many years, but growers 
of green peas failed to find a satisfactory 
market in the United States. 


Total exports of winter vegetables to 
United States and Canada from Mezi- 
can west coast 


























Vegetables 1938-39 1939-40 1940-41 

: Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Tomatoes _._.__- 25, 529, 063 | 29, 165, 582 95, 304, 297 
Green peas..__...| 3,072,696 | 2, 648, 856 2, 877, 517 
Green peppers ._.| 2,303,657 | 5,069,250 | 7, 656, 200 
Green beans. --___. 5, 148 1, 288 250 
Eggplants. _____.. 367, 497 371, 032 481, 940 
Lima beans. -__- 14, 808 ps Semesters 
Cucumbers. ____-- ft eae ee Sle 4 
DONS bs oicesacn gated se + eS eo 572 
ey Sey 31, 297, 370 | 37, 256,028 | 106, 320, 866 

| 
Hardware 


@ Burma.—The demand in Burma for 
quality shears, manicuring files, and 
tweezers is small, owing to the smail 
number of tailoring shops and hair- 
dressing parlors. 

The total value of cutlery imports dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended March 31, 1940, 
excluding electroplated ware, razors 
(both safety and other types), and prun- 
ing knives, reached 176,590 rupees ($54,- 
743). Of this, the share of the United 
States amounted to 15,263 rupees 
($4,731); Germany, 82,439 rupees ($25,- 
556); United Kingdom, 42,171 rupees 
($13,073) ; Japan, 3,630 rupees ($1,125); 
and India, 29,777 rupees ($9,231). In 
former years Germany supplied from 50 
to more than 60 percent of all imports 
of such items. 

The total value of all cutlery imports 
(excluding electroplated ware) in 1939- 
40 amounted to 231,876 rupees ($71,881). 

Government regulations now in effect 
controlling imports prohibit importation 
of cutlery plated with gold or silver; 
other types may be imported only under 
license. 

B@ Dominican Republic—During the year 
1939, imports of household wares of 
wrought iron, steel, and other metals, 
amounted to $73,334, of which $31,885 
worth was received from the United 
States. Enameled and stainless steel 
articles are used mainly in the larger 
towns of the Republic. There are 10 
hospitals and clinics which may be con- 
sidered potential users of such wares. 

@ Union of South Africa.—Several types 
of American and European spot-welding 
equipment are on sale in the Union. 


Iron and Steel 


@ Manchuria.—The second 5-year plan, 
soon to be adopted, is concentrated al- 
most exclusively on increasing Manchu- 
ria’s production of iron and steel, and of 
the coal necessary for the production 
thereof, according to the Soviet press. 
Great emphasis is placed on the néces- 
sity for becoming independent of foreign 
sources, chiefly American, of scrap iron. 
It is also aimed to make Manchuria self- 
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sufficient in steel, as well as some of the 
special steel alloys, particularly those not 
now being supplied by Japan. Under 
this 5-year program, Japan is to be fur- 
nished with large quantities of pig iron, 
it is stated. 

@ Sweden.—About 20 percent of the iron 
and steel mills, employing some 17,000 
workers, are engaged in work for defense, 
according to the State Industrial Com- 
mission. 


Leather and Products 
Finished Products 


& British Malaya—Imports of leather 
suitcases, traveling bags, and leather- 
covered chests in 1940 totaled 169,711 
pieces (135,080 during 1939), principally 
from Hong Kong. Japan, which for- 
merly supplied fairly large quantities of 
these articles, is out of the market. The 
importation of leather boxes and trunks 
from nonsterling countries is restricted. 
Hong Kong, however, has a preferred 
status, and no restriction is placed on 
imports from that source if it can be 
shown that not less than 25 percent of 
the f. o. b. values result from manufac- 
ture in Hong Kong. 

@ China.—Imports of leather manufac- 
tures during the December 1940 quarter 
were 33 percent above those for the third 
quarter of that year. Imports for the 
year 1940, however, were 42 percent be- 
low those for 1939. Japan was first in 
the 1940 trade, supplying 44 percent of 
the total imports; Great Britain second, 
with 21 percent; and the United States 
third, with 18 percent. 

Exports of leather trunks from China 
during the last quarter of 1940 were 22 
percent above those in the third quar- 
ter, and for the year 1940 were 112 per- 
cent above the 1939 total. The Straits 
Settlements and Malaya received 76 per- 
cent of the exports during the year. 

Exports of “other leatherware” were 
valued at 401,417 yuan during the De- 
cember quarter, an increase of 33 percent 
over the third quarter. For the year 
1940, exports of this category were 41 
percent above those in the year 1939. 
These shipments went largely to the 
Straits Settlements, the Netherlands 
Indies, Hong Kong, and British India. 

The Shanghai retail luggage trade was 
exceptionally brisk during the last quar- 
ter, being greatly stimulated by the sud- 
den evacuation of hundreds of Ameri- 
cans. Extensive displays during the 
Christmas holidays featured fine-styled 
handbags and small leather novelties 
manufactured at Shanghai by Viennese 
refugees. 

Imports of leather boots and shoes into 
China during 1940 were 66 percent below 
the volume in 1939. Japan ranked first, 
supplying 41 percent of the trade; the 
United States second, with 18 percent; 
and Czechoslovakia third, with 17 per- 
cent. Imports during the December 
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quarter of 1940 declined 25 percent as 
compared with the previous quarter. Of 
the 2,887 pairs imported during the last 
quarter of 1940, 1,663 pairs came from 
the United States, 615 from Japan, 324 
from Great Britain, and 218 from 
Czechoslovakia. 

The increase in United States partici- 
pation in the trade is due to the difficulty 
of securing deliveries from European 
countries. The future outlook for im- 
ported shoes, however, is not bright, 
owing to the low purchasing value of 
Chinese currency and sharply rising liv- 
ing costs, which tend to turn consumers 
more and more to shoes of domestic 
manufacture. 

Exports of leather boots and shoes 
during 1940 increased 60 percent. Of 
total exports, 29 percent went to Hong 
Kong, 15 percent to the Netherlands 
East Indies, and 11 percent to the Straits 
Settlements and Malaya. Exports dur- 
ing the December 1940 quarter were 127 
percent greater than those of the third 
quarter. 


Raw Materials 


@ Brazil—Production of hides and skins 
in the State of Bahia remained un- 
changed up to May 20, 1941. A canvass 
of Bahia tanners indicates that about 
18,000 goatskins, 3,000 sheepskins, and 
10,000 wet-salted cattle hides were used 
locally. 

The best available estimate of stocks 
on hand throughout the State, cbtained 
from Cia. Rovel da Bahia, follows: 40,000 
dry-cured cattle hides, almost exclusively 
steer; 20,000 wet-salted hides, almost ex- 
clusively steer; 90,000 to 100,000 dry- 
cured goatskins; no kidskins; 20,000 dry- 
cured sheepskins; and no lambskins. 

A canvass of the 6 largest dealers in 
the city of Bahia, representing at least 
90 percent of the city’s total, shows them 
holding 63,000 dry-cured cattle hides, in- 
cluding 22,500 already sold for export and 
local use; 15,000 wet-salted cattle; 143,- 
000 dry-cured goatskins and kidskins, in- 
cluding 85,000 already sold for export and 
local use; 85,000 dry sheepskins and 
lambskins, including 52,000 already sold 
for export and local use; and 2,285 mis- 
cellaneous skins. 

No shipments of hides of any kind were 
made up to May 20. During April, 18,000 
dry-cured hides were exported to Great 
Britain and 1,000 to the United States, 
according to figures published by the 
Bahia Produce and Stock Market. Ac- 
cording to the same source, 56,793 dry- 
cured goatskins were shipped to New 
York, 22,420 to Philadelphia, and 50,868 
to other States of Brazil, making a total 
of 130,081 skins. Of a total of 96,029 
dry-cured sheepskins, 80,369 were 
shipped to New York and 15,660 to other 
Brazilian states. 

@ New Zealand.—Exports of sheepskins 
with wool during March 1941 totaled 63,- 
013 (386,624 pounds), of which 41,112 
skins (200,720 pounds) were shipped to 
Canada via the west coast and 21,901 
skins (185,904 pounds) were shipped to 
the United States via the east coast. Ex- 
ports of sheepskins without wool totaled 
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2,064,884 (4,684,843 pounds) during 
March 1941, of which 2,062,484 skins 
(4,676,275 pounds) were shipped to the 
United States via the east coast and 
2,400 skins (8,568 pounds) went to Can- 
ada via the east coast. 

@ Peru.—Production of raw hides and 
skins in Peru in March 1941 were ap- 
proximately 20,000 cattle hides, 115,000 
sheepskins, and 60,000 goatskins. The 
production figures for the first quarter 
of 1941 were 61,000, 350,000, and 165,000 
skins, respectively. 

Exports of hides and skins (based on 
preliminary customs statistics and con- 
version factors as reported by competent 
sources) were as follows during March 
1941; Dry-cured 3,858, dry-salted 3,758, 
and none of wet-salted, making a tota! 
of 7,616 hides. For the first quarter of 
1941, exports amounted to 10,781, 8,019, 
and 4,124, respectively, or a total of 22,- 
924 hides. Exports of sheepskins totaled 
64,192 in March (69,344 during the first 
quarter of 1941); goatskins and kidskins 
totaled 27,281 (147,083 during the first 
quarter of 1941). 

The apparent stock of cattle hides as 
of April 1, 1941, numbered approximately 
17,370; of sheepskins, 1,619,560; and of 
goatskins and kidskins, 30,070. 


Lumber and Products 


M@ Canada.—Movements of water-borne 
lumber shipments from British Columbia 
have been seriously affected by the short- 
age of shipping. Export mills are there- 
fore faced with the alternative of cur- 
tailing production or of making extensive 
capital expenditures for planers and dry 
kilns in order to cut to specified lengths 
and classifications for the domestic and 
United States rail markets. Two or three 
large export mills are reported to have 
reduced production by 50 percent in com- 
parison with operations during the cor- 
responding period of 1940. A number of 
logging camps in the Province have either 
ceased or curtailed operations. 

While the volume of water-borne lum- 
ber shipments was well maintained dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1941, it is under- 
stood that ports in eastern Canada are 
congested with lumber awaiting ship- 
ment. Consequently, the movement by 
rail to eastern Canada for transshipment 
has declined, while the water-borne 
movement from British Columbia has 
been confined largely to liners destined 
to South America, the West Indies, and 
the South Pacific. 

Lumber certified for export markets 
during April was reported as approxi- 
mately 48,000,000 board feet, or only 
about half of the monthly shipments in 
1940. 

Canada.—The prospective cut of saw- 
logs and piece products (such as ties, 
poles, and posts) from Crown Lands in 
the Province of New Brunswick for the 
1940-41 season (year ending October 31, 
1941) is estimated at about 130,000 M 
board feet. The cut of pit props, pulp- 
wood, and other cordwood is estimated 
at about 314,000 cords. A reduction of 
5 percent in cut compared with 1940 is 
expected. 
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@ Ceylon. —The chief timber item enter- 
ing into Ceylon’s export trade is satin- 
wood logs, of which 259 tons were ex- 
ported during 1940, compared with 193 
tons in 1939. The United States, chief 
importer of Ceylon satinwood, received 
more than one-half of the 1939 satin- 
wood shipments from Ceylon. 

@ Finland—The lumber industry was 
brisk in central and north Finland at 
the beginning of February. A consid- 
erable shortage of labor was experienced 
in north Karelian and north Savo forest 
areas, and it was contemplated that work 
would be available for 42,000 additional 
men and 19,000 horses. Approximately 
89,000 men and 44,500 horses were em- 
ployed in timber cutting and hauling in 
central and north Finland in February, 
according to the Helsinki press. 

B Japan.—Imports consist principally of 
materials essential in the defense pro- 
gram. Because of recent international 
developments, even greater stress has 
been placed on the need for certain com- 
modities. Production of coal, iron, and 
steel takes first place at present in Japan’s 
production program. 

To the extent that the first call on 
financial resources is for the above-men- 
tioned industries, lumber for ordinary 
building purposes will probably be ad- 
versely affected. On the other hand, em- 
phasis on these products may result in an 
important demand for heavy timber for 
use in mines and for construction of 
plants and additional transportation 
facilities. 

It is likely that Japan will endeavor 

to obtain larger supplies of lumber from 
the South Seas. Ocean-transportation 
costs, which are a great factor at present, 
also point to Japan’s desire to import 
lumber from Thailand, Borneo, and the 
Philippines. However, because of the 
magnitude of the plans for development 
of the industries indicated in Japan, 
China, and Manchuria, together with the 
recognized housing shortage, additional 
supplies of American lumber may be 
required. 
@ Palestine—Imports of lumber and 
wood products from the United States 
in the past have been precluded by com- 
petition from less distant countries, par- 
ticularly Rumania, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia. Most imports have come from 
these countries, since they normally pre- 
sent advantages in respect to freight 
rates, time required for shipping, and 
rates of exchange. 


Machinery Other Than 
Electrical 


@ Argentina.—There is only one manu- 
facturer of blueprinting machinery in 
Argentina. 

@ Brazil_—New milk stations are to be 
built by the Federal District of Rio de 
Janeiro, under the direction of Dr. Necker 
Pinto, Rua Assemblea 15A, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil. This development is ex- 
pected to increase demand for imported 
dairy equipment. 

@ Chile—Imports of domestic sewing 
machines, with the exception of insig- 
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nificant imports of low-priced Eurcp2an 
and Japanese machines, are mostly from 
the United States. In 1940 the United 
States exported $205,066 worth of sew- 
ing machines for domestic use to Chile. 
@ Cuba.—Total purchases of mechanical 
equipment of various types for breweries, 
such as pasteurizers, tanks, bottle-wash- 
ing equipment and parts, pumps, boilers, 
refrigerating apparatus, etc., aggregate 
between $150,000 and $200,000 annually. 
The United States is the chief source of 
supply. 

@ Iran.—The fifth shipment of machin- 
ery, weighing about 705 tons, for use in 
the blast furnace being built near Kerej 
has arrived at Now-Chahr, according to 
press reports. 

@ India.—An Indian Government de- 
partment is urgently in need of four in- 
serted-tooth radius-milling cutters 9 
inches in diameter; tooth dimensions, 
width 1% inches, depth 1%4 inches, ra- 
dius 5% inch on each corner; shaft size, 
4 inch with 3 semicircular keyways 1 
inch wide set in % inch, to be used for 
machining connecting rods. <A _ blue- 
print of other details will be made avail- 
able upon request to the Regional or 
District Offices of the Department of 
Commerce, or the Export-Import Market 
Information Unit of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Interested firms should send quota- 
tions direct to Mr. L. Brooke Edwards, 
5 Dalhousie Square, Calcutta, India. 

@ Merico—Machinery and equipment 
for use in the new marine products plant 
of the Productos Marinos de Guaymas, 
S. A., Avenida Madero No. 40, Mexico, 
D. F., will be admitted free of duty, ac- 
cording to the Mexican Federal Diario 
Oficial of March 31, 1941. The new en- 
terprise will likewise be exempted from 
certain taxes for a period of 5 years. 

@ Netherlands West Indies.—Imports of 
mining machinery into North Sumatra 
declined in 1940 to $179,883 from $284,836 
in 1939, the United States supplying 
values of $117,927 in 1940 and $169,810 
in the respective years. 

Imports of oil well and refining ma- 
chinery decreased 60 percent, to $100,715 
from $253,680. The United States share 
in this trade was negligible. 

@ Nicaragua.—Machinery imports were 
heavier in April, owing to the arrival 
of mining machinery and equipment for 
the new cement plant, but normal ma- 
chinery imports were light. 

HZ Northern Rhodesia.—Agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements, except single- 
furrow plows weighing less than 100 
pounds and parts therefor, may be im- 
ported into Northern Rhodesia from all 
countries under Open General License 
No. 1 of 1941, effective May 3, 1941. 
Total imports of agricultural machinery 
and implements amounted to £20,515 in 
1937 and £19,085 in 1938; the United 
States share of this trade was £4,034 and 
£4,332 in the respective years. (1 £= 
$4.896 United States currency in 1937, 
and $4.841 in 1938.) The United King- 
dom was the chief supplier in 1938. 
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@ Panama.—Plans for modernization of 
the National Printing Office, calling for 
the purchase of considerable American 
equiment, have been completed by the 
Ministry of Education. Purchase of four 
new typesetting machines, at an esti- 
mated cost of $16,000, has already been 
authorized; the entire program is ex- 
pected to involve a total expenditure 
of $30,000, including presses and other 
machinery. 


@ Sweden.—Imports of machinery rose 
to 28,800,000 crowns (approximately $7,- 
200,000) in March 1941, an increase of 
nearly 40 percent over the 17,500,000 
crowns in March 1940. (1 crown=23.8 
cents U. S. currency.) An increase was 
likewise noted for the first 3 months of 
1941, totaling 84,800,000 crowns com- 
pared with 74,000,000 in the same period 
of the preceding year. 

Exports of machinery, however, 

dropped to 14,600,000 crowns in March 
of this year from 25,000,000 crowns in 
the corresponding month a year ago. A 
sharp decline was also registered for the 
first quarter of 1941, amounting to 37,- 
700,000 crowns, a decrease of 57 percent 
from the imports in the same period in 
1940, totaling 87,600,000 crowns. 
M@ Venezuela—Installation of split pea 
machinery is contemplated in the Bar- 
quisimeto area, as the production of peas 
is in excess of that area’s needs. No in- 
formation is available as to the size of 
the plant under consideration. 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


B China.—Production of drugs, pharma- 
ceuticals, and biologicals has shown ex- 
ceptional growth within recent years, 
though most of the ingredients are still 
imported. Shanghai is the center of the 
industry, having 12 large plants and 
many smaller ones. More than 30 small 
factories and laboratories were estab- 
lished in 1940, while research depart- 
ments were started in some of the larger 
plants. The influx of central European 
refugees resulted in the advancement of 
the industry; several factories were 
started for the manufacture of prepara- 
tions formerly imported from Europe. A 
small production occurs at Tientsin, and 
increasing efforts are being made to 
stimulate new output in western China. 

The extent of the industry is revealed 
in the exports, which in 1940 were valued 
at 25,300,000 yuan, compared with 9,- 
400,000 yuan in 1939. (1 yuan=$0.0526.) 
@ India.—The 1941 psyllium crop is es- 
timated at 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 pounds. 
Carry-over from the 1940 crop is esti- 
mated at 1,500,000 pounds. In mid- 
March, 1941 psyllium seed was quoted at 
$10 per hundredweight (112 pounds) and 
husk at $22 per hundredweight, c. and f. 
New York. 

Export demand from the United States, 
especially for psyllium-seed husk, is re- 
ported encouraging. Records show that 
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209,419 pounds of psyllium husk, valued 
at $39,723, and 120,920 pounds of the seed, 
valued at $12,803, were shipped from 
Bombay to the United States in January 
and February 1941. 

Bombay stocks of psyllium seed are es- 
timated at 150,000 pounds; little or no 
stock of psyllium husk is now on hand. 

Exports of nux vomica from India go 
mainly to the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

Nux vomica is obtained from the fully 
ripened fruits of a tree that grows wild 
in the jungles of southern India. In 
November, when the fruit is ripe, it is 
collected and dried. The collecting and 
marketing season extends from November 
to February. 

The market price from July to De- 
cember 1940 ranged from 3 rupees to 3 
rupees 8 annas per hundredweight of 112 
pounds, Cochin delivery. The New York 
c. and f. price is about 23g cents per 
pound. : 

Stock on hand on December 31, 1940, 

was estimated at about 200 tons, includ- 
ing North and South Malabar crops. No 
figures are available for the total crop, 
but it is estimated at 1,000 to 1,500 tons. 
@ Jamaica—Imports of medicines and 
drugs during 1940, valued at £93,681 
($375,661), showed an improvement 
over 1939 imports valued at £88,362 
($390,560) . 
@ Mexico—A nursery for cinchona 
plants has been started near Tapachula, 
in the State of Chiapas. Transplanting 
of seedlings began in April of this year; 
it was hoped that 20,000 to 25,000 would 
be transplanted into plantation form. 
In addition, approximately 100,000 young 
seedlings are about ready for first trans- 
planting. The plants, native to the re- 
gion and already growing when the nurs- 
ery was begun, appear to be mainly hy- 
brids of Cinchona succurubra and Cin- 
chona officinales. 

When the full program is reached, pos- 
sibly 300,000 seedlings can be started 
annually. It is hoped that future plant- 
ings can be made on the Pacific slope of 
Chiapas in the highlands, at an eleva- 
tion of 3,000 to 6,000 feet. 

The 500,000 pesos raised by a special 

1-centavo stamp tax will be used for the 
cinchona project, as well as in a cam- 
paign against malaria. 
@ Peru.—The National Institute of Ani- 
mal Biology (Institute Nacional de Bio- 
logia Animal) was created by a Govern- 
ment decree dated February 20, 1941. 
The institute will be under Government 
supervision and will be administered by 
the Director of the Bureau of Agricul- 
ture and Livestock of the Ministry of 
Public Works. 

The present decree incorporates under 
the new institute the National Institute 
of Agricultural Microbiology, Serums and 
Vaccines (Instituto Nacional de Micro- 
biologia Agricola, Sueros y Vacunas), and 
the Laboratory of Animal Pathology of 
the Model Farm of Puno (Laboratorio de 

Patologia Animal de la Granja Modelo de 
Puno). The new institute will consist 


of two departments: (a) Department of 
Investigation and Diagnosis; (‘b) De- 
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partment of Elaboration of Veterinary 
Products. 

The institute will sell the biological 
products of its own manufacture to cattle 
raisers either directly or through the 
medium of local commercial firms. 
Commissions will be limited to not more 
than 10 percent of the prices fixed by 
the institute. 

The institute will present a request to 
the Peruvian Government to lower the 
present import duties on veterinary prod- 
ucts which are not at this time being 
manufactured locally. 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


@ India—Imports of American films 
have been reduced from 75 to 50 percent 
of the value of imports from the United 
States in the base year ended August 31, 
1939, as compared with the 75 percent 
base previously effective. These new re- 
strictions became effective May 10. The 
previous suggestion that a portion of the 
revenue be frozen for the duration of the 
war has definitely been dropped. 

@ Jran.—The “Alborz,” with 1,200 seats, 
recently opened, brings the total num- 
ber of motion-picture theaters in Iran 
to 36 and the seating capacity to 24,000. 
Equipment in this new theater consists 
of two German-made projectors. The 
operation of the German-Iranian clear- 
ing agreement usually permits German 
firms to underbid competitors in sales of 
motion-picture equipment. 

The number of foreign films shown in 

Iran during the first quarter of 1941 is 
estimated at 65—60 percent of Ameri- 
can origin; 20 percent, Soviet; 12 per- 
cent, German; and 8 percent, from other 
countries. Soviet films are sold outright, 
while American films are rented. 
BR Japan—A total of 2,086 motion pic- 
ture theaters were operating in Japan 
proper on January 1, 1941, according to 
the Japanese press. This figure in- 
cludes 198 theaters, which do not show 
films regularly. Tokyo leads with a total 
of 317 motion houses, followed by Osaka 
with 191, and Fukuoka with 117. 

The total number of tickets sold in 

Tokyo during 1940 was reported to be 
101,768,711, as compared with 91,648,012 
for 1939. This increase has occurred in 
spite of the opposition of the authorities 
to amusements of all sort. 
@ New Zealand.—The United States sup- 
plies from 85 to 90 percent of all feature 
films shown in New Zealand, the rest 
coming from the United Kingdom. Aus- 
tralia furnishes practically all of the 
newsreels and short subjects shown. 





First 9 months of 
Country of origin 
1939 1940 


United States £126, 810 £101,972 
Australia 20, 276 42,424 
United Kingdom 15, 472 13, 341 
U.8.8.R R04 | 

Japan : 489 

France 276 

Canada 105 | 109 
Czechoslovakia 68 | 

Union South Africa 129 

Netherlands 21 

Germany 2 


Total s 164, 452 157, 846 
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Comparative figures of new film im- 
ports into New Zealand, for the first 9 
months of 1939 and the same period of 
1940, are shown in the preceding table. 
@ Spain——During 1940, approximately 
12,000,000 meters of films were imported, 
divided as follows: positive, 9,364,361 
meters; negative silent, 709,755 meters; 
negative sound, 1,367,369 meters; posi- 
tive duplicated, 67,355 meters; negativve 
duplicates, 443,382 meters. Of this quan- 
tity, Spanish producers are reported to 
have used approximately 4,541,755 
meters. 

Exports of films from the United States 

to Spain in 1940 reached 388,462 feet, 
valued at $3,988. 
@ Sweden—American feature motion 
picture films released during February 
and March totaled 12 and 22, respec- 
tively. During the same period 4 Swed- 
ish and 7 German feature films were 
released. 

The State Censor Board during Febru- 
ary examined a total of 878 films, in- 
cluding copies, having a length of 459,284 
meters. Of these, 217, with a length of 
217,593 meters were American, 566 
(177,471 meters) were Swedish, and 95 
(64,220 meters) were produced in other 
countries. Of the total number, 582, 
measuring 132,873 meters, were news 
reels, short subjects, and so-called nature 
films. Three films with a length of 4,428 
meters were rejected. Statistics show- 
ing the number of films rejected by coun- 
tries of origin are not available. 

During March the State Censor Board 
examined 1,233 films, including copies, 
totaling 625,747 meters. Of the total 
number, 232 with a length of 310,652 
meters, were American, 878 (239,909 
meters) were Swedish, and 113 (78,186 
meters) were produced in other coun- 
tries. Included in the number were 519 

Ims, with a length of 98,950 meters, 
classified as short subjects, news reels, 
and so-called nature films. No films 
were rejected during March. 

Twe German propaganda films, “Cam- 
paign in Poland” and “Victory in the 
West,”’ were shown during March. This 
has caused a disagreement in the opinion 
of the censors as to the right to pass for- 
eign films of propaganda character. 
These two German films were passed 
as news reels, however, because of the 
strict regulations issued for such films. 
News reels must not be imported to 
Sweden if text or lectures are attached 
to it, and for that reason the text and 
music for these two films were produced 
in Sweden. 


Naval Stores, Gums, and Waxes 


All beeswax shipped from Puerto Rico 
during the past decade has been con- 
signed to continental United States. 
Shipments amounting to 28,900 pounds 
during the fiscal year 1939-40 were the 
highest for any year during this period, 
with the exception of 1937-38, when the 
total reached 29,000 pounds. The lowest 
point of the period was reached in 1932-33 
when only 12,400 pounds were shipped. 
More than 26,600 pounds of beeswax were 
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sent to continental United States during 
the calendar year 1940. 

BH India.—The principal producing cen- 
ters of gum karaya in India.(gum ka- 
daya) are the Central Provinces, Central 
India, and Gujarat, all of which are be- 
lieved to account for about 10,000 long 
tons annually. As a result of reduced 
export demand producing centers do not 
find it sufficiently remunerative to col- 
lect the gum, hence supplies are tending 
to diminish. 

Available supplies of the gum during 
1941 probably will be much below normal. 

The bulk of the exports of gum Karaya 

from India is shipped through the port 
of Bombay. Although occasional ship- 
ments are made to other countries, the 
United States is the only large buyer 
at present. 
HB Mozambique.—Exports of beeswax 
amounted to 177,693 kilograms in 1939, 
the latest year for which statistics are 
available. 

The United States imported from Mo- 

zambique 13,320 pounds valued at $2,797 
during the year 1940 according to pre- 
liminary statistics; none was received 
from that country in 1939. 
B Philippine Islands—Imports of rosin 
and turpentine into the Philippine Is- 
lands declined markedly in 1940 from 
1939. The United States continued to 
supply the greater part of the market. 

Preliminary official statistics show the 
following imports for the last 2 years: 





1939 1940 


Item and country : | 
Kilo- 





Kilo- | ppene — 
grams | Pesos grams | Pesos 
i, | 
Rosin 431, 988 |46,035 405, 104 [53,879 
United States 392, 789 (41, 004 (383, 162 |52, 709 
China 29, 076 | 1,722 | 17, 240 847 
Hong Kong | 5,995 | 434 4, 595 230 
Germany 3, 155 | 2, 420 | 
Turpentine 265, 121 |30,129 | 62,240 (16, 592 
United States 218, 354 (27, 206 | 62, 240 |16, 592 
Netherlands Indies_| 34, 378 | 1,870 
Hong Kong | 12,114 958 
Nonferrous Metals 


B Argentina.—Total production of anti- 
mony ore in 1940 was approximately 250 
tons (including antimony oxides, sul- 
fides, and ores associated with silver, 
iron, copper, and arsenic). The produc- 
tion came chiefly from small mines !o- 
cated in the mountains of the Provinces 
of Jujuy and La Rioja. In addition, a 
small tonnage of antimony is obtained 
annually as a byproduct of imported 
Bolivian lead ores. 

@ Canada.—War demand for nickel, cop- 
per, and zinc is keeping the mining, 
smelting, and refining industries working 
at peak levels. Canada is pushing nickel 
production to the maximum to meet the 
demand in the United States market. 
Production of gold is running ahead of 
last year, when new high records were 
established. 

The Province of British Columbia, the 
third ranking mineral-producing Prov- 
ince, will assist the development of prom- 
ising mine prospects which are not be- 
ing exploited because of lack of private 
investment of capital. The Government 
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plans to take over the operation of prom- 
ising properties, employ the crews, and 
take the returns from the sale of ore. 
Owners will be paid any balance which 
may remain after development costs 
have been defrayed. 

@ Cuba.—Exploitation of the large de- 
posits of chrome ore at Moa, Province of 
Oriente, was begun recently. A com- 
pany for the development of the prop- 
erties is said to have been formed at 
Holguin. Ore reserves of the deposits are 
estimated at 150,000 tons. 

Chromite deposits have been exploited 

for years in Camaguey Province. Low- 
grade ore suitable for the refractories in- 
dustry has been mined in Oriente Prov- 
ince for the past few years. 
@ Italy—tThe Italian-Spanish cartel in- 
creased the export price of mercury in 
1940 to a level of $250 per flask of 34.5 
net kilograms (76 pounds), according to 
the annual report of Montecatini. 

Italy.—A plant for obtaining vanadium 
oxide from bauxite, the first of its kind, 
is operating in Italy, according to the 
annual report of Montecatini. As vana- 
dium does not ordinarily occur in baux- 
ite, the deposit utilized in Italy is thought 
to be unique. 

@ Manchuria—A bounty of 50 fen 
(about 12 cents) a metric ton per kilo- 
meter will be paid by the government for 
copper ore hauled from the mine to the 
nearest station, as well as a bounty of 
200 military yen (about $46.88) a metric 
ton on the copper content of the ore. 

@ Netherlands Indies.—Plans have been 
drawn up for the processing of bauxite 
into alum earth and aluminum. Power 
from the Asahan River waterfalls in 
Sumatra will be utilized for the electroly- 
sis of the raw material. An estimated 
capital investment of 25,000,000 to 30,- 
000,000 guilders will be required to com- 
plete the project. The Billiton (tin) 
company is working energetically on the 
plan, and expects the plant to be in oper- 
ation in less than 2 years. 

@ Peru.—Mines and metallurgical plants 
operated on full schedule in April and 
May. Japan continued to purchase ores 
and concentrates in a volume much 
greater than in previous years. It is re- 
ported that Japanese buyers are. offer- 
ing premium prices for these materials. 
@ Philippine Islands.—There is a good 
market for grinding balls used in mining 
in the preparation of ores. Mining com- 
panies are having difficulty in obtaining 
deliveries at present. Mining is one of 
the most important industries in the 
Philippines. 


Nonmetallic Minerals 


B Union of South Africa—Diamond 
production in South Africa is at present 
restricted to the working of alluvial de- 
posits, all regular mining operations in 
the Union having been discontinued. 

Alluvial diamond production in South 
Africa in the 5-month period ended Feb- 
ruary 28, 1941, totaled 41,011 carats, val- 
ued at £132,209. Production during the 
period was confined to the Transvaal 
and Cape Province. 
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Exports of rough diamonds from the 
Union decreased from 382,492 carats in 
1939 to 350,421 in 1940, partially because 
of the development of a diamond-cutting 
industry in Johannesburg. Shipments 
of cut stones from the Union increased 


from 37,802 carats in 1939 to 45,098 in 
1940. 


Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds 


@ Cuba.—Continuing the strong upward 
trend noted during recent months, -Cu- 
ban imports of American hog lard rose 
precipitately during April 1941 when, 
according to unofficial figures compiled 
from ships’ manifests, entries aggregated 
a record 10,990,032 pounds, by far the 
heaviest monthly imports since the in- 
auguration, in September 1934, of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement between 
Cuba and the United States. By com- 
parison, receipts of hog lard from the 
United States during March 1941 
amounted to 7,580,310 pounds, while only 
6,200,219 pounds were entered during 
April 1940. As a result of larger-than- 
usual receipts during earlier months of 
this year, importations during the period 
January through April have totaled 31,- 
562,819 pounds, an increase of 9,286,690 
pounds, or approximately 42 percent, 
over the 22,276,129 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1940. 

The unprecedented rate of entries dur- 
ing April resulted, in the opinion of 
tradesmen, from a continuation of large- 
scale purchases against a strongly rising 
price trend in markets of origin. Stocks 
of lard in the hands of wholesale im- 
porters, however, are estimated at 
scarcely 10 percent in excess of normal, 
the bulk of the surplus being held by 
retailers, many of whom are said to have 
accumulated supplies sufficient for 4 to 
8 months’ normal requirements. In the 
meantime, consumption is reported to 
have been maintained at or near recent 
levels, in spite of the considerable price 
advance in the local market, assisted by 
a simultaneous and even stronger price 
increase in most competing oi!s and fats. 

The situation with regard to other 
shortenings remains largely unchanged. 
While movement through retail channels 
has shown some small increase, the bulk 
of the consumption of these commodities 
is accounted for, as heretofore, by the 
baking and pastry-making trades. 

Trade in olive oil continues unsettled. 
In contrast with purely nominal receipts 
during the preceding half year, imports 
of that commodity during April 1941 
amounted to 24,588 pounds, all from New 
York. Entries during March 1941 
amounted to only 176 pounds, while 
1,309,885 pounds were received in April 
1940. The situation was further con- 
fused by reexports from Cuba in April 
of not less than 60,000 pounds of olive 
oil, which more than nullified any slight 
easing of the current local shortage of 
that oil that might have resulted from 
the April receipts. Including entries 
during the month of April, total imports 
into Cuba of olive oil during the first 4 
months of 1941 aggregated only 25,366 
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pounds, compared with the 2,881,769 
pounds received during the same period 
of 1940. 

By reason of the increased price in the 
Cuban market, which places olive oil be- 
yond the reach of all but a small fraction 
of consumers, this article has lost, at 
least for the time being, its former promi- 
nent position in Cuba as an ordinary 
cooking oil, either alone or in combina- 
tion with soybean oil. It has been ef- 
fectively displaced by much less expen- 
sive competing oils and fats, especially 
domestic peanut oil. 

Principally as a result of speculative 
purchases against expected further up- 
ward price adjustments, imports of other 
oils and fats generally showed increases 
during April 1941. Especially heavy re- 
ceipts of crude soybean oil are attributed 
partly to such speculative buying and 
partly to heavier consumption resulting 
from a heavy decline in domestic peanut- 
oil supplies and the scarcity of olive oil. 
A shortage of palm oil for soap making 
is said to have influenced heavier entries 
of crude coconut oil; while increased re- 
ceipts of other types of that oil were 
reported in trade circles to be in connec- 
tion with an increased domestic produc- 
tion, mostly of inedible products. 

Importation, for the first time, of well 
over a year’s supply of crude cottonseed 
oil is understood to have been occasioned 
by temporary depletion in some quarters 
of stocks of domestic peanut oil, used 
extensively in local production of short- 
enings. 


Cuban imports of oils and fats 





January-April 


April |__ 
item | “1941 
1940 1941 
Kilo- Kilo- Kilo- 
Cottonseed oil: grams grams grams 
Crude___- 55, 457 55, 457 
Hydrogenated 18, 986 79, 395 46, 742 
Cottonseed oil, refined 37, 012 6, 534 72, 042 
Coconut oil: 
Crude___- 27, 343 27, 785 57, 905 
Hydrogenated 22, 918 53, 208 74, 430 
Refined_ 86, 105 133, O84 207, 075 
Peanut oil, refined 748 4,752 3, 255 
Soya bean oil: 
Crude 305, 533 | 362, 469 749, 172 
Refined 55, 666 168, 935 173, 905 
Edible stearin 222 107 9, 372 
Oleostearin, edible 14, 046 





@ Jran—tIn view of successful experi- 
ments during 1940, the Iranian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is taking steps to 
encourage the cultivation of the castor- 
oil plant and similar oil-bearing prod- 
ucts, according to a recent report. 

H Philippine Islands——The market for 
coconut products was featured during 
April by a sharp advance in prices, which 
continued despite the announcement of 
an increase in ocean freight rates effec- 
tive April 28. This advance in prices 
was caused by a combination of circum- 
stances, including a marked increase in 
buying inquiries from the United States, 
based partly on reduced supplies of coco- 
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nut oil and partly on the possibility of a 
greater shortage of shipping space; a 
substantial volume of orders from Japan 
and China, with purchasers offering a 
premium for early delivery; and the pos- 
sibility of a curtailment in domestic sup- 
plies as the result of a prolonged drought 
throughout the country. The effects are 
not apparent in local supplies, but trade 
opinion indicates that future supplies 
may be materially reduced. Other con- 
tributing causes were the comparatively 
small local supplies and the withdrawal 
of sellers in anticipation of further price 
advances. The tone of the market be- 
came highly speculative toward the end 
of the month. 

Copra arrivals during April were large, 
particularly in Manila, the total exceed- 
ing that of any other April during the 
past 6 years. This was attributed to 
some extent to the diversion to Manila 
and Cebu of copra, which normally would 
move directly from the outports. Copra 
arrivals for the first 4 months show a de- 
crease of 1 percent from the total for the 
corresponding period of 1940. 

Exports of copra during April showed a 
moderate increase over the low point 
reached in March, but declined some 38 
percent in comparison with the figure for 
April 1940. The outstanding feature of 
the month was heavy shipments to Japan, 
which were practically equal to those 
for the preceding 3 months and consider- 
ably greater than the total for the year 
1940. The total for the first 4 months of 
1941 shows a decrease of nearly 30 per- 
cent. The large shipments to Japan and 
China were not sufficient to offset the 
loss of European markets and a moderate 
reduction in shipments to the United 
States. 

Stocks of copra at Manila and Cebu at 
the end of April were 13,097 tons below 
those of the previous month, although 
4,224 tons greater than on the same date 
of 1940. 

The coconut oil market was much 
stronger during April, although the trend 
was somewhat difficult to gage, owing to 
a considerable discrepancy between the 
ideas of buyers and sellers and a wide 
divergence between quotations for bulk 
oil c. i. f. and for tank cars f. o. b. 

Exports of coconut oil during April 
reached a new high for the current year, 
owing primarily to heavy shipments to 
Japan and China. Shipments to Japan 
exceeded the combined total for the pre- 
ceding 5 years. Stocks at Manila and 
Cebu at the close of April showed a drop 
of 7,991 tons from the previous month, 
falling to a low for the current year, al- 
though the total was about 1,000 tons 
greater than at the end of April 1940. 

The copra cake and meal market was 
extremely dull, owing to the impossibility 
of securing shipping space for early ship- 
ment. An attempt was made to find do- 
mestic outlets, and fair sales of copra 
cake for use as fuel were reported dur- 
ing April. Exports showed only a mod- 
erate decline from the previous month 
and were only 13 percent below those of 
April 1940. Apparently the domestic con- 
sumption was considerable, since local 
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stocks were reduced approximately 2,400 
tons during the month. 

Conditions in the desiccated coconut 
market were somewhat less favorable, 
owing to a substantial advance in cost 
of nuts. Local mills continued, how- 
ever, to operate at practically full capac- 
ity, and the United States demand was 
reported active. 

Schnurmacher’s statistics for April fol- 
low: Copra arrivals (sacks) at Manila 
463,000, Cebu 336,000; stocks at the end 
of the month (metric tons), Manila 
44000, Cebu 32,000: prices at Manila 
(pesos per hundred kilograms), high 9, 
low 5.25. Coconut-oil stocks at end of 
month (metric tons), Manila 16,000; 
prices (pesos per kilogram), high 0.15%, 
low 0.12. Copra cake and meal stocks at 
end of month (metric tons), Manila 
5,500, Cebu 7,900; prices not available. 

Exports during April (all in metric 

tons): Copra, total 22,570 (United States 
15,459, Japan 6,705, other countries 406) : 
coconut oil, total 21,490 (United States 
13,751, China 190, Japan 17,461, Hong 
Kong 87); copra cake and meal, total 
7,621 (all to United States); desiccated 
coconut, total 3,761 (United States 3,752 
and Hong Kong 9). 
@ Spain.—Production of oil pressed from 
filberts amounts to approximately 35 tons 
a month. However, this is a compara- 
tively new industry and the entire 
production has been consumed locally. 
It is reported that production for May 
and June has already been sold. Al- 
though no exports have been made, pro- 
ducers believe that the Spanish Govern- 
ment would be interested in encouraging 
the export of this oil in the future. 


Paints and Pigments 


@ Brazil.—All types of paint products are 
manufactured in Brazil but considerable 
quantities of ready-mixed paints, var- 
nishes, lacquers, and enamels are im- 
ported. 

Compared with 1939 imports during 
1940 declined 20 percent to 1,041 metric 
tons valued at about $550,000 (U. S. cur- 
rency). 

Data showing countries of origin are 
not available, but United States export 
returns show shipments of paint products 
to Brazil valued at $400,000 during 1940. 

Imports of paint products into Brazil 
by types during the past 2 years follow: 








1939 } 1940 
Item | 
Metric Mil- Metric Mil- 
ton reis | tons rels 
Cold-water paint 7 | 310,775 20 | 211, 991 
Pyroxylin lacquers 261 (3,425,084 231 3, 068,073 
Oil paints , 320 2,269,672 209 2, 099, 681 
Bituminous paints 24 79, 006 ll 59, 252 
Enamels for metals, 
etc 229 | 888, 357 108 452, 361 
Ready-mixed paints, 
not specified 68 | 635, 178 50 588, 561 
Paints and var- 
nishes, other_. 356 4,373,036 322 3, 948, 832 
! The milreis approximates 5 cents in United States 
currency. 


@ Spain.—A total of 890 short tons of 
red oxide valued at $33,445 was exported 
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from Spain to the United States during 
April. In the first 2 months of 1941, 
565 short tons valued at $20,542 were 
shipped to the United States but none in 
March. Total shipments in the first 4 
months of 1941 amounted to 1,455 short 
tons, valued at $53,987. 

These shipments have been possible 

through a favorable freight rate from 
Malaga to New York, and have gone for- 
ward mostly on Spanish vessels, but re- 
cently some bookings have been made 
on American ships from Lisbon. 
@ Union of South Africa. —Greater ac- 
tivity occurred in the mineral pigment 
industry in the Union of South Africa 
during 1940 than in 1939; production in- 
creased 28 percent to a total of 8,879 
short tons, and exports 37 percent to 
6,762 tons. Domestic sales increased 9 
percent to 2,318 tons, according to sta- 
tistics published in “Industrial Minerals.” 
The United Kingdom took 6,467 tons 
during the year. 


Paper and Related Products 


@ Mexico.—Serious consideration is be- 
ing given at present to the establishment 
in Mexico of plants to produce wood 
pulp, including grades suitable for the 
production of rayon, and certain types 
of paper. Semiofficial paper trust and 
a number of large companies are pro- 
moting the idea. 

Mexico has been importing about 175 
to 80 metric tons of newsprint daily, 
and approximately 25,000 tons of chem- 
ical pulp annually, which in the past 
have been obtained very largely from 
Scandinavian countries. Other imports 
on an annual basis have averaged from 
5,000 to 6,000 tons of kraft paper, 2,000 
tons of cigarette papers, 180 tons of 
paraffine papers, 275 tons of cellophane, 
16 to 17 tons of corrugated paper, and 
6,000 to 7,000 tons of other papers ex- 
clusive of specialties. 


@ Palestine.—A severe shortage of paper 
and paper products in Palestine has been 
occasioned by shipping difficulties and 
lack of availability of supplies from cus- 
tomary sources. Stocks of most varie- 
ties of paper goods in the hands of local 
merchants are reported to be low. Late 
in March, stocks of newsprint in the 
hands of publishers were reported to 
amount to only about 250 tons and those 
in the hands of dealers were negligible. 

At the close of March there had been 
some arrivals of paper and paper prod- 
ucts—understood to have come princi- 
pally from the United States—but these 
supplies were not sufficient to make up 
for the existing shortage. At that time, 
according to local merchants, large 
quantities of various types of paper prod- 
ucts had been ordered from the United 
States. Prices for all types of paper have 
been unusually high in Palestine and 
those for newsprint have been approxi- 
mately four times as high as they were 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe. 
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Although the Palestine import licens- 
ing authorities are refusing permits for 
the importation of many luxury items, 
they have been liberal with respect to the 
importation from the United States of 
most varieties of paper and paper prod- 
ucts, since these are regarded as not ob- 
tainable in sufficient quantities from 
countries in the sterling area. 


Railway Equipment 


B China.—A 2-mile section of track con- 
necting the Canton-Kowloon railroad at 
a point east of its Canton terminus at 
Taishatow with the Canton loop line is 
nearing completion. This section will 
facilitate the use of the Taishatow sta- 
tion by trains on the Canton-Hankow 
railroad which now operate as far as 
Sunkao, 20 miles north of Canton. The 
former terminus of the Canton-Hankow 
line was destroyed in 1938 and has not 
been rebuilt. 

@ Costa Rica.—The operating equipment 
of the two railways in Costa Rica, the 
Northern Railway Company and the Fer- 
rocatril Electrico al Pacifico, is reported 
to be in good condition. The Ferrocarril 
Electrico al Pacifico purchased new 
equipment valued at about $5,253,360 
(U.S. currency) in 1940. 

The rolling stock of the Northern Rail- 

way Company consisted of the follow- 
ing at the end of 1940: steam locomotives 
36, passenger cars 44, special cars, 5, 
freight cars 490, banana cars 148, mis- 
cellaneous cars (camp and tool cars) 116, 
and motor cars 34. The operating equip- 
ment of the Ferrocarril Electrico al Pa- 
cifico included 11 electric locomotives 
(type A. A./A. A. German A. E. G.) and 
46 passenger cals. 
B India.—New types of third-class 
coaches were built to improved designs of 
the “six compartment” types approved 
by the Central Advisory Council for Rail- 
ways. Small compartments were also 
introduced in the designs of a number 
of meter-gage carriages. With a view to 
greater uniformity in passenger accom- 
modation on different railways, the Rail- 
way Board has issued a schedule of re- 
quirements in the designs of coaching 
stock for the guidance of railways. 

India.—All first-class railways, with 

the exception of the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way, were obliged to abandon new coach 
construction programs, due partly to lack 
of new chassis and partly to the fact that 
their workshops were being used for pro- 
ducing armaments. The Eastern Bengal 
Railway continued with its schedule. 
@ Spain—The Madrid Metropolitan 
Underground railway system will add 32 
new carriages to its equipment during 
the current year. This new equipment, 
which will be manufactured locally, was 
made necessary by increased traffic. 

Work will begin shortly on the new 
transverse line under the boulevards, 
connecting the Arguelles and Serrano 
districts through the Glorieta de Bilbao 
and the Calle de Goya. The construc- 
tion of the new line, about 4 kilometers 
(24% miles) in length, is expected to be 
finished in about 2’ years time. 
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Refrigeration Equipment 


@ Brazil—tThere is a good and growing 
demand ffor refrigerating and air- 
conditioning equipment, practically all of 
which is now coming from the United 
States. It is doubtful if an important 


-demand could be developed for used or 


reconditioned equipment, since the du- 
ties, transportation and _ incidental 
charges are the same on new as on used 
equipment. 


@ Germany.—Quick-freezing units are 
being installed in 50 French canning fac- 
tories by German distributors of quick- 
frozen food products, according to the 
German press. Similar action has been 
taken with Bulgarian, Hungarian, Dutch, 
and Italian canneries. 


Rubber and Products 


@ Hong Kong—Shipments of rubber 
from the port of Hong Kong to the 
United States, consisting solely of trans- 
shipment cargo, totaled 1,715 short tons 
during March 1941, of which 1,365 tons 
were shipped to the Pacific coast, and 
350 to the Atlantic coast and overland. 
During March 1940 shipments amounted 
to 796 tons—684 tons to the Pacific coast 
and 112 to the Atlantic coast and 
overland. 


@ Mexico—Imports of crude rubber into 
Mexico during the month of February 
1941 amounted to 160,092 kilograms 
valued at 414,357 pesos, compared: with 
383,988 kilograms, 775,739 pesos, during 
January. 

Latex imported during February 

totaled 1,153 kilograms valued at 1,978 
pesos, compared with 2,658, 5,336 pesos, 
in January. All imports were from the 
United States. 
@ Netherlands Indies—Exports of latex 
from the Netherlands Indies during 1940 
were only slightly smaller than the rec- 
ord total for 1939, despite the cessation 
of shipments to Germany since Septem- 
ber 1939 and to other continental Euro- 
pean countries since the middle of May 
1940. The maintenance of these high 
exports was possible because of sustained 
demand from the United States, which 
took 99.3 percent of the total in 1940. 

Details of shipments during the past 2 
years follow: 


Netherlands Indies Latex Exports (in 
metric tons) 











Destination 1939 | 1940 
Netherlands.......-.-. cel 489 | 105 
ee Fee Sea } 175 75 
Ll =e ST | Ce 
i. See Oe eee wate 895 283 
I iniicneruncapekdbonii ton 208 lll 
is i oivannatdacasan --| 15,389 | 17, 407 

Rs 55... tet enced 17, 916 | 17, 832 





Netherlands Indies.— A rubber-goods 
factory near Poeloe Brajan was put into 
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operation recently, according to press re- 
ports. Production amounts to 9,000 bi- 
cycle tires per month, but this can be 
stepped up to 40,000 or 50,000, it is stated. 
The factory intends to manufacture bi- 
cycle tubes, shoes, and sandals. 

@ Peru—tImports of tires for automo- 
biles, trucks, and bicycles aggregated 
1,301,154 gross kilograms during the year 
1940, compared with 1,119,378 and 880,- 
562 kilograms brought in during 1939 and 
1938, respectively The corresponding 
value was 5,997,379 Peruvian sols in 1940, 
which exceeded the 1939 and 1938 totals 
of 4,464,546 and 2,846,881 sols, respec- 
tively. (The average exchange value of 
the Peruvian sol in 1938, 1939, and 1940 
was approximately $0.22, $0.19, and $0.16, 
respectively.) 

Imports from the United States in 1940 
totaled 560,784 kilograms valued at 
2,717.176 sols, compared with 465,296 
kilograms valued at 1,847,871 sols in 1939 
and 362,552 kilograms valued at 1,218,849 
sols in 1938. 

Tractor tires, originating solely in the 
United States, were imported to the ex- 
tent of 645 kilograms valued at 1,872 sols 
in 1940 against 1,672 kilograms valued at 
4,760 sols in 1939 and 1,873 kilograms 
valued at 6,213 sols in 1938. 

Imports of solid tires with iron frames 

increased from 3,075 kilograms in 1939 
to 4,134 in 1940, and those of solid tires 
without frames from 304 to 2,361 kilo- 
grams. Most of the solid tires were sup- 
plied by the United States. 
H United Kingdom.—The general posi- 
tion of the rubber manufacturing indus- 
try in the United Kingdom during April 
1941 was steady, with heavy demands 
from Government departments continu- 
ing. It appears that the rubber industry 
is to be allowed to continue its present 
manufacturing activities and will not be 
required to close down certain plants 
and concentrate production in fewer 
units, as is now being done in many other 
industries. 
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Shipbuilding 


HB China—The Toa Steamship Co. has 
annouunced that two 6,500-ton steam- 
ships will be built in the Mitsubishi Ship- 
building Yard, at Nagasaki. These ships 
will be ready for service in 1943 and will 
be used for the Tsingtao-Japan run. 
China.—Six freight steamers and two 
barges are being constructed at Harbin 
for addition to Sungari River traffic. 
@ Denmark.—A 40-ton fishing cutter 
launched recently at the Frederikshavn 
Shipyard, Frederikshavn, was equipped 
with a 150-horsepower Hundestad motor 
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which will be operated by a wood gas 
generator, according to the Danish press. 
This was reported to be the first fishing 
vessel equipped with a generator of this 
kind. The cutter is to be used for fish- 
ing in the North Sea. 

@ Sweden.—At Gotaverken 22 motor- 
ships of 250,000 deadweight tons are on 
order, and at the Eriksbergs yard 18 of 
140,000 deadweight tons. Although the 
Swedish shipbuilding industry has in the 
past depended largely upon Norway for 
its contracts, a good proportion of the 
ships now on order are for Swedish own- 
ers. At the Eriksbergs yard, more than 
half of the new tonnage will sail under 
the Swedish flag. New orders are also 
coming in; one has just been placed by 
the Svea Rederi A. B., of Stockholm, for 
a 16,000-ton tanker to be built at 
Kockums. 

Two of the tankers which Gotaverken 
are building are of 17,000 deadweight 
tons, designed for a speed of 14 knots, 
and 16-knot cargo liners are under con- 
struction for the Swedish East Asiatic 
Co. and other Swedish concerns. Prac- 
tically all of the vessels are to be pro- 
pelled by Diesel engines. 

The total output of Swedish Shipbuild- 

ing yards was about 200,000 tons gross in 
1940, which represents the full capacity 
of the country. 
@ United Kingdom.—The production of 
fabricated ships will doubtless speed up 
construction of new tonnage by the ship- 
building industry in Scotland. Arrange- 
ments for introduction of this method of 
shipbuilding are now well advanced, it 
is reported. 

The greatest activity continues in the 
shipyards and ship-repair works on the 
Clyde and on the east coast of Scotland. 
It is probable that the output of new ton- 
nage this year will considerably exceed 
the large total turned out in 1940. 


Soaps, Toiletries, and Essential 
Oils 
® Canada.—Production of toilet prep- 
arations, according to preliminary sta- 
tistics for 1940 published by the Canadian 
Government, show a gain of 16.2 percent 
over 1939. In 1940, 86 plants with aggre- 
gate capital of $6,413,098 and employing 
1,192 workers were in operation. The 
cost of materials (excluding fuel and 
electricity) was $3,038,662; salaries and 
wages $1,361,318; and gross selling value 
of products at works $8,037,166. 
@ China.—The output of dementholated 
peppermint oil increased during 1940. 
Chinese Maritime Customs Returns do 
not classify this commodity separately, 
but declared exports from Shanghai to 
the United States were reported at 4.- 
361 pounds, valued at $2,179,000. 
Japanese authorities exercise full con- 
trol over crude peppermint oil moving 
from Kiangsu producing centers to 
Shanghai, and exact high internal transit 
taxes. ‘The price of crude oil in 1940 went 
as high as 25 yuan per pound (yuan 
.0526) and in March 1941 it fluctuated 
between 30 to 32 yuan per pound. The 
Shanghai local requirements amounted 
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to about 750,000 pounds of crude oil per 
annum. In March 1941 dementholated 
peppermint oil was priced between 20 
to 22 yuan per pound. 

China.—A fair import trade in cos- 
metics and perfumery exists in China 
and most of the popular American, Brit- 
ish, and Continental brands are found 
on the Shanghai market. An increasing 
tendency to import bulk cosmetics for 
local packing has been noted. The big- 
gest handicap to imported lines has been 
the refusal by Japanese authorities to 
permit the free movement of cargoes 
into interior markets. Sales during 1940 
were far below the volume of 1939, 
though in value they were about the 
same. 

The imports of face powder and creams 
valued at 303,688 customs gold units (the 
average value of the customs gold unit 
for evaluating imports during 1940 was 
$0.67725 at Shanghai and Central and 
South China ports) declined 8 percent. 
Japan led with 267.848 gold _ units, 
or 88 percent of the trade; France was 
second with 15,075, or 4 percent, and the 
United States was fourth with 8,575, or 
2 percent. 

Tooth powder and paste imports in- 

creased 38 percent to 214,713 gold units. 
Japan ranked first with 128,015 gold 
units, followed by Hong Kong with 70,782 
and the United States with 16,640. Per- 
fumery and cosmetics imports were val- 
ued at 486,476 gold units; Japan was 
first, supplying products valued at 362,521 
gold units, followed by the United States 
with 66,580. 
@ Jndia.—Palmarosa oil is produced 
mainly in the central Provinces. Owing 
to damage caused by the cyclone in 
October-November 1940 production has 
suffered seriously. Consequently, the 
suply available in 1941 may amount to 
only 60 or 70 percent of the normal an- 
nual output of about 100,000 pounds. 

The price of palmarosa oil in March 
1941 ranged from $2.37 to $2.70 per 
pound, packed in galvanized steel drums 
of 250 pounds each. Larger packings, 
in 375 and 500-pound drums, are also 
available. Prior to the war, shipments 
were sometimes made in copper pots con- 
taining 125 pounds each. 

At present exports of palmarosa oil 
are for the most part destined to the 
United States. Small shipments are 
made to Africa and Singapore. 

Bombay stocks of palmarosa oil in 
April were estimated at 2,500 pounds, 
and reasonable quantities are said to be 
constantly available at producing cen- 
ters. 

India.—The possibility of establishing 
a large-scale domestic industry for the 
production of essential oils and aromatic 
chemicals from raw materials available 
in India is discussed periodically in the 
Indian press. India now exports sub- 
stantial quantities of the raw materials 
and re-imports the finished products. A 
committee was appointed some months 
ago by the Board of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research to investigate the mat- 
ter, but its findings have not yet been 
announced. 
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Some essential oils are already being 
manufactured on a small scale, but the 
quality does not conform to British Phar- 
macopeia standards. A manufacturing 
company in Benares has announced an 
ambitious plan to produce nearly all es- 
sential oils and aromatic chemicals on 
a commercial scale, but is said to lack 
resources for such a program at present. 
A chemical company in Calcutta is cur- 
rently engaged in experimenting with 
the manufacture of some of the essen- 
tial oils, but thus far its activities have 
not passed the laboratory stage. 


Special Products 


@ Peru.—Coin-operated musical instru- 
ments have never been popular in Peru. 
The first-class restaurants and tea rooms 
in Lima, the capital city and the prin- 
cipal commercial center of the country, 
have music supplied by orchestras, while 
most of the second-class establishments 
have radios for the diversion of clients. 
@ Philippine Islands.—Good demand ex- 
ists in the Philippines for dressmaking 
supplies of all kinds, as locally made 
clothing is popular. Colored buttons are 
especially desirable because of the popu- 
larity of light brightly colored clothing. 

During 1940 the United States ex- 
ported to the Philippine Islands buttons 
and button parts, backs, blanks, and 
molds, valued at $117,360, which was 48 
percent larger than the 1939 total of 
$79,385. The quantity was 581,013 gross, 
a decrease of 19 percent compared with 
715,521 gross in the previous year. Of 
the total, 230,490 gross of buttons of 
cellulose compounds, galalith, and other 
plastics were valued at $70,158, while 
346.691 gross of other materials ac- 
counted for $45,212. Button parts val- 
ued at $1,990 were included among the 
shipments. 


Textiles and Related Products 
Cotton and Products 


@ Argentina——Exports of cotton from 
Argentina during the first 4 months of 
1941 totaled 5,478 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 7,657 in the corresponding 
period of 1940, according to the Buenos 
Aires Cotton Chamber. Of the 1941 ex- 
ports, 5,211 metric tons consisted of cot- 
ton shipped to Spain during April. 


@ Finland.—The cotton manufacturing 
industry continued to operate on a some- 
what less than half-time schedule dur- 
ing April. The mills worked on a 3- 
days-a-week basis, but in some instances 
not all of the spinning and weaving 
equipment was employed. The principal 
difficulty was in connection with supplies 
of raw cotton. Approximately 2,500 
bales of cotton arrived in Finland on 
April 16, and a small additional quan- 
tity was reported en route to Petsamo. 
Local manufacturers believe that these 
two shipments together with stocks on 
hand will permit mills to continue oper- 
ation at about the April rate to the end 
of July. 
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@ Peru—Exports of cotton from Peru 
totaled 31,534 metric tons during the 
period from January 1 to May 15, 1941, 
according to statistics released by the 
Peruvian Cotton Chamber. Shipments 
to Japan accounted for 23,012 metric 
tons, or almost 73 percent of the total. 
Exports during April amounted to 9,042 
metric tons, 17,029 tons destined for 
Japan. 


U.S. EXPORTS 


COTTON 


APRIL 
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1940 





MARCH 
194] 





EACH SYMBOL EQUALS 
100,000 BALES 


Silk and Products 


@ China.—Stocks of raw silk in Canton 
at the close of March were exhausted 
and those of silk waste were negligible, 
according to local dealers. Shipments 
during the month were small, estimated 
at around 32,000 pounds of raw silk and 
between 21,000 and 32,000 pounds of 
waste. Prices of both raw silk and waste 
were higher during March than in Feb- 
ruary. At the end of the month new 
style opened silk waste was quoted at the 
equivalent of 39 cents (U. S.) per pound. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


@ England.—tThe quantity of rayon piece 
goods dyed and finished in the first quar- 
ter of 1941 is estimated as 19 percent 
greater than in the previous quarter, and 
1 percent lower than in the same period 
of 1940. 

The expansion in the volume of rayons 
processed during the March quarter, in 
contrast with the last 3 months of 1940, 
indicates that alternative outlets have 
been found to compensate for the reduc- 
tion in domestic consumption. The dye- 
ing industry anticipates that the promo- 
tion efforts of the Central Rayon Office 
will result in a considerable extension in 
foreign sales of British-made rayon 
fabrics. 


Wool and Products 


@ New Zealand—During the period 
ended April 20, 1941, 750,251 bales of 
greasy wool of the 1940-41 clip weighing 
256,965,890 pounds net were appraised 
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against 713,940 bales weighing 244,601,163 
pounds in the same period of 1939-40. 
The final figure for the current greasy 
clip, it is estimated, will be about 770,000 
bales, as compared with 716,420 in 
1939-40, crutchings being omitted in both 
instances. 

Pulled wool appraised up to April 16 
amounted to 85,041 bales of 28,636,630 
pounds net, with probably some 20,000 
bales still to be valued. Thus, the total 
estimated pulled wool production in 
1940-41 is around 105,000 bales, compared 
with an actual production of 121,244 bales 
in the wool year ended June 30, 1940. 

The present clip is of excellent quality, 

and far superior to last season’s wool 
which suffered from the effects of a severe 
winter, according to trade sources. In 
1940-41, as in the previous year, how- 
ever, there will be little wool of 40’s 
quality and under. 
@ Uruguay—The Montevideo wool mar- 
ket remained quiet throughout the month 
of May with closing prices nominal, 
owing to the exhaustion of stocks. The 
wool season is considered closed, with not 
more than 5,000 bales of less desirable 
sorts left for sale. 

Exports from beginning of the season 
on October 1, to June 5, total 117,000 
bales, of which 103,000, or 88 percent, 
were shipped to the United States. 


Miscellaneous Fibers and Products 


@ Brazil—Production of ramie fiber in 
the State of Sao Paulo is still in the ex- 
perimental stage, and the Secretariat of 
Agriculture of the State reports that the 
1940 crop did not exceed 5 tons. There 
are only three known producers, whose 
combined acreage planted to ramie in 
1941 totaled 42 acres. 

At present, two Sao Paulo textile fac- 
tories are taking the local production and 
no ramie is available for export. 

@ China—Production of drawnwork, 
embroideries, and other needlework, cen- 
ters at Chefoo, in North China, and 
Swatow, in South China. Embroidery 
cloths and other materials employed are 
supplied principally by importation. 
Arrivals in Swatow during the first half 
of March totaled 330 cases of linen and 
cotton piece goods imported for the use of 
the local drawnwork and embroidery in- 
dustry. These goods had a value equiva- 
lent to $137,466 United States currency, 
and were the first to be imported in 1941. 

On March 28, a shipment of linen and 
cotton drawnwork and embroidery left 
Swatow en route to Shanghai for trans- 
shipment to the United State. Com- 
prising 692 cases and 4 packages, of an 
approximate value of 3,886,695 yuan, and 
totaling almost 269 measurement tons of 
40 cubic feet, it was the third shipment 
made during 1941. February shipments 
were placed at 236 tons. 

The monthly average of shipments 
during 1940 was 374 measurement tons. 
One of the factors contributing to what 
is locally regarded as a rather slack sea- 
son is the fact that labor costs are said 
to be four times those prevailing in 
March 1940. 
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@ Jran—The volume of carpets sold in 
the Sultanabad (Arak) market during 
the first quarter of 1941 was greater than 
in the preceding 3-month period. Despite 
the fact that during the latter part of the 
period shipping companies operating to 
Iranian Persian Gulf ports no longer ac- 
cepted cargo for the United States, agents 
of American firms continued their pur- 
chases. In normal years, offerings of 
carpets are heavy immediately before the 
Iranian New Year (March 21). This 
year, however, no seasonal increase oc- 
curred in the number of carpets offered 
for sale. 

At the end of the quarter, stocks of the 
Sultanabad merchants were low. The 
failure of considerable quantities of car- 
pets to come on the market in March is 
believed to show that few carpets are 
left in the weaver’s hands. The scarcity 
of carpets is not confined to any grades 
or sizes. } 

There is an active demand for first and 
second quality carpets, and for scatter 
sizes such as dozars, namazies, and ca- 
napes. Third quality carpets, owing to 
the high prices of materials, are less 
profitable than the better categories and 
are relatively less in demand. The com- 
bination of an active demand, steady 
prices for materials, and rising prices of 
carpets has caused a sharp increase in 
the number of looms in operation. 

@ New Zealand.—The Government has 
announced that it plans to devote 25,000 
acres next season to the production of 
fiber flax (for linen manufacture). 
Farmers are offered encouragement to 
increase flax planting through various 
forms of aid from the Government. 
Local officials and others interested in flax 
production hope to see this industry at- 
tain major importance in New Zealand. 
It is reported that 10 plants employing 
about 600 men are engaged currently in 
the processing or manufacture of flax 
fiber. Projected plant expansions are 
expected to require the services of several 
hundred additional employees. 

@ Philippine Islands—The abaca market 
was extremely firm during April with 
prices advancing sharply to the best level 
in more than a year. Buying by the 
United States was heavy and purchases 
by Japan were above normal. Fair 
quantities were purchased by other coun- 
tries, notably British India, which en- 
tered the market on a substantial scale. 
Demand from England was small and 
confined to scattered inquiries for small 
lots. Another important cause for ad- 
vancing prices is believed locally to have 
been the cumulative effects of very heavy 
buying during the early part of the year, 
which occasioned some shortage in lead- 
ing cordage grades. Two other factors 
attributed as causes for the firm price 
situation are the probability of a sub- 
stantial reduction in production in the 
Bicol area resulting from drought condi- 
tions, and the possibility of a reduction in 
output in that area because of a change- 
over from United Kingdom grades to 
those used in the American market. 

Prices of loose abaca at the close of 
April, in pesos per picul (of 139.44 
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pounds) were approximately as follows 
on the Manila market: F, 15.50; I, 13.25; 
J-1, 12.25; G, 9.25; H, 7.25; K, 6.25. 
Davao prices were: F, 19; I, 18.75; J-1, 
17.50; G, 15. 

Stocks at the end of April amounted to 
205,779 bales (of 278.88 pounds), and 
balings during the month totaled 121,- 
55l—an amount considerably less than 
the 136,271 in March. 

Exports during April totaled 139,333 

bales, of which the United States took 
70,525; Japan, 40,284, and the United 
Kingdom, 11,995. (The figures on stocks, 
balings, and exports include decorticated 
abaca.) 
@ Uruguay—tIn the past most of the 
Uruguayan requirements of upholstery 
and drapery fabrics were supplied from 
Continental sources or by the United 
Kingdom. Difficulties with respect to 
Securing deliveries from those sources 
have caused these fabrics to become 
rather scarce and local trade sources be- 
lieve that such fabrics of United States 
manufacture now have a better chance 
of competing in the Uruguayan market 
than at any time in the past several 
years. 

United States export statistics reveal 
that Uruguayan purchases of fabrics of 
this character from this country in- 
creased moderately during the past year. 
Details of such exports to Uruguay 
follow: 


United States exports to Uruguay 











1939 1940 

Item Square Value Square Value 

yards | (dol-| yards | (dol- 

| | lars) | lars) 
Cotton tapestry and other 
upholstery and drapery 
materials, Jacquard and 

dobby woven_._._____- 445 119 | 2,742 858 
Cotton and rayon mixtures 


(cotton chief value)_...._)__._._.|__.- 1,746 764 
Piece goods wholly or 

chiefly rayon and other 

synthetic fibers (woven 

fabrics except pile)______- 8,797 3,170 33,960 11,515 
Pyroxylin coated or im- 

pregnated fabrics (arti- 


ficial leather).............| 6,207 |2,063 | 7,112 | 2,979 





Wearing Apparel 


@ Ecuador —tThe total value of silk and 
artificial silk dresses imported amounts 
to approximately $15,000 annually. Such 
dresses are mostly imported from the 
United States, to a value of less than 
$4,000 in 1940. Artificial silk and silk 
dresses are worn only by a limited per- 
centage of the population, numbering at 
most a few thousands. The tropical cli- 
mate throughout the country precludes 
an important market for ladies’ suits and 
coats. Women’s and children’s wool 
clothing (other than knit) exported from 
the United States to Ecuador in 1940 
amounted to $1,174, and cotton dresses 
to less than $500. 


Tobacco and Related Products 


O Canada.—Transplanting of tobacco 
plants began 2 weeks earlier than in 1940 
in the flue-cured tobacco-growing area 
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of Norfolk County, Ontario, owing to ex- 
ceptionally warm.weather. All plants 
were expected to be in the fields by the 
end of May. Up to May 29 little hail or 
frost damage was reported. A heavy 
rainfall on May 29 saved many plants 
from loss by dry weather. 

Directors of the Flue-Cured Tobacco 
Marketing Association are permitting 
member growers to plant 75 percent of 
their 1939 acreage allotment of 61,000 
acres, and it is anticipated that approxi- 
mately 45,000 acres will be planted to 
flue-cured tobacco in the 1941 season. 
In 1940, about 43,000 acres were planted 
in Ontario to this type, and the yield 
was approximately 35,000,000 pounds, 
compared with 72,000,000 in 1939, 
Weather conditions were exceptionally 
favorable to the crop in 1939 but in 1940 
frost damaged 50 percent of the acreage. 

The surplus of the 1939 and 1940 flue- 
cured crops in the hands of growers is 
estimated at 16,000,000 pounds, of which 
some 700,000 to 800,000 pounds have been 
recently sold to the Australian market. 
Efforts are being made by the Flue-Cured 
Tobacco Marketing Association to dis- 
pose of some of the 1939 crop surplus in 
the United Kingdom, but it is not antici- 
pated that shipments will go forward 
before the latter part of the year. 

Application has been made to the Ca- 
nadian Government for the importation 
of 1,300 tobacco curers and an addi- 
tional 1,300 primers from the United 
States. 

@ Manchuria.—Leaf imports reached 
only 3,724,338 kilograms during the first 
9 months of 1940, a material decrease 
from imports of approximately 12,000,000 
kilograms in 1938 and about 10,000,000 
kilograms in 1939. Arrivals of American 
leaf virtually ceased in 1940. No Ameri- 
can leaf tobacco or tobacco products are 
now reaching Manchuria, and it is un- 
likely that any will be imported into that 
country in the near future, according to 
trade opinion. 

@ New Zealand.—The 1940-41 New Zea- 
land leaf tobacco crop, now being har- 
vested, will exceed 3,000,000 pounds, or 
half a million pounds in excess of the 
1939-40 season yield, according to trade 
estimates. Four years ago the crop 
amounted to only 1,587,000 pounds. Pro- 
duction in the 1940-41 tobacco year will 
be harvested from 2,963 acres, compared 
with 2,570 in 1939-40. 

The New Zealand Minister of Indus- 
tries and Commerce announced on April 
7, 1941, that a levy of one-sixth of a 
penny, New Zealand currency, would be 
made on all leaf tobacco of the 1940-41 
crop sold for local manufacture. Dur- 
ing the 2 previous years, the levy had 
been waived in order to assist growers, 
but inasmuch as considerable expense 
has been incurred by the Tobacco Board 
in connection with research and other 
activities, it is now found necessary to 
reintroduce the levy. 

The supply of American tobacco seed 
on hand in the Dominion is understood 
to be sufficient for the next two or three 
growing seasons. In the meantime the 

(Continued on p. 526) 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


U. S. Export Control Act 


Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday 
morning, June 17. 


No. 106—Unlimited Licenses to British 
Purchasing Commission for Exporta- 
tion of Certain Products to Various 
British Areas and Egypt 

Unlimited licenses have been issued by 
the Secretary of State to the British Pur- 
chasing Commission for the exportation 
of a varying list of products to various 
countries of the British Empire and to 
Egypt. While this makes it unnecessary 
for exporters to make application to the 
Department of State for individual li- 
censes, Shipper’s Export Declarations 
covering such shipments will not be ac- 
cepted without the appropriate symbol 
and license number, which are obtain- 
able from the British Purchasing Com- 
mission, Adams Building, 1333 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

1. All of the products (except lead pig- 
ment) for which general licenses have 
recently been revoked to various of the 
British areas (see No. 104 in ForeEIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY of June 14) may now 
be shipped to all of those areas (except 
the British Pacific Islands) under unlim- 
ited licenses issued to the British Pur- 
chasing Commission, by arrangement 
with that organization. 

2. For aviation motor fuel, aviation lu- 
bricating oil, oil-well drilling and oil re- 
finery machinery, unlimited licenses have 
been issued to the British Purchasing 
Commission for shipments to: British 
East Africa, British Malaya, British West 
Africa, Cyprus, Falkland Islands, Gibral- 
tar, Mauritius, St. Helena, Seychelles and 
Dependencies. 

3. For ball and roller bearings and 
parts, unlimited licenses have been issued 
to the British Purchasing Commission for 
shipments to: Cyprus, Egypt, Falkland 
Islands, Ireland (Hire), Mauritius, St. 
Helena, Seychelles and Dependencies. 

4. For brass and bronze, nickel and 
copper, unlimited licenses have been is- 
sued to the British Purchasing Commis- 
sion for shipments to: Cyprus, Falkland 
Islands, Gibraltar, Mauritius, and St. 
Helena. 

5. For aircraft parts, unlimited licenses 
have been issued to the British Purchas- 
ing Commission for shipments to Ireland 
(Eire). 

As earlier indicated (see No. 74a in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 7) 
shipments to all of the above British 
areas require the obtaining of a “Prior 
Release Certificate’ from the British 
Purchasing Commission, without which 
Collectors are authorized to refuse the 
clearance of the shipment. 


No. 107—Revised List of Products Requir- 
ing Export License Even in Ship- 
ments Not Exceeding $25 

The list of products and their deriva- 
tives for which licenses are required even 


when exported in individual shipments 
not exceeding $25 in value has been re- 
vised again, through a circular instruc- 
tion to Collectors of Customs from the 
Division of Controls of the Department 
of State. The list now reads as follows: 


Aircraft parts, equipment and accessories 
other than those listed in the President’s 
Proclamation of May 1, 1937. 

Atropine. 

Belladonna. 

Bromine (not including conversions and 
derivatives) . 

Caffein. 

Cork. 

Digitalis seeds (not including conversions 
and derivatives). 

Equipment and parts which can be used 
or adapted to use, for the production of air- 
craft motor fuel or tetraethyl of lead. 

Equipment for the production of aviation 
lubricating oil. 

Fire control instruments, military search- 
lights, aerial cameras, and other types of 
military equipment containing optical ele- 
ments. 

Gages. 

Hyoscyamus (henbane). 

Industrial diamonds. 

Mercury (not including conversions and 
derivatives) . 

Mica. 

Optical elements for fire control instru- 
ments, aircraft instruments, etc. 

Optical glass. 

Plastics, optically clear. 

Platinum group metals. 

Quartz crystals. 

Radium. 

Theobromine. 

Theophylline. 


Tools incorporating industrial diamonds. 
Uranium. 


Well and refining machinery. 

Quinine—except nonproprietary and pro- 
prietary preparations containing quinine. 

Any prior rulings concerning special 
exemptions for certain commodities, on 
the basis of volume, weight or value, are 
rescinded. Collectors of Customs are 
particularly reminded that no special ex- 
emption any longer exists for (1) samples 
of petroleum products in quantities not 
exceeding 5 gallons, (2) chemicals in 
quantities not exceeding 25 pounds, or 
(3) chemicals conforming to U. S. P. and 
other standards in quantities not exceed- 
ing 100 pounds. 


No. 108—Unlimited Licenses Issued for 
Exportation of Aircraft Parts to Cer- 
tain British Colonies 

Unlimited licenses have been issued by 
the Secretary of State to the British Pur- 
chasing Commission and the British 

Iron and Steel Corporation authorizing 

the exportation of aircraft parts (other 

than those enumerated in the President’s 
proclamation of May 1, 1937) to the fol- 
lowing British Colonies: 

Bahamas 

Bermuda 

British East Africa 

British Malaya 


British West Africa 
Cyprus 


Falkland Islands 
Gibraltar 

Mauritius Islands 
Seychelles Islands 
St. Helena Island 


While this makes it unnecessary for 
exporters to make application to the De- 
partment of State for individual licenses, 
Shipper’s Export Declarations covering 
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such shipments will not be accepted with- 
out the appropriate symbol and license 
number, which are obtainable from the 
British Purchasing Commission, Adams 
Building, 1333 F Street NW., Washington, 
pu as 


As earlier indicated (see No. 74a in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 7), 
shipments to all of the above British 
areas require the obtaining of a “Prior 
Release Certificate” from the British 
Purchasing Commission, without which 
Collectors are authorized to refuse the 
clearance of the shipment. 


No. 109—Unlimited Licenses Issued for 
Exportation of Iron and Steel Drums 
and Containers to Curacao and 
Surinam 


Unlimited licenses have been issued by 
the Secretary of State to the Netherlands 
Purchasing Commission for the exporta- 
tion of iron and steel drums and con- 
tainers to Curacoa and Surinam. 

While this action makes it unnecessary 
for exporters to apply for individual li- 
censes to cover such shipments, the Ship- 
per’s Export Declaration is required to 
show the proper symbol and license num- 
ber, which are obtainable from the 
Netherlands Purchasing Commission, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

[Curacao is understood, for licensing pur- 
poses, to include also Aruba, Bonaire, St. 
Eustatius, Saba, and St. Martin (Netherlands 
Portion) .] 

No. 110—Bismuth, Natural Gums and 
Resins, and Zirconium Made Subject 
to Export Control 


“Due to the accelerating needs of the 
national defense program,” the exporta- 
tion from the United States of bismuth, 
natural gums and resins, and zirconium 
is to be subject to export license begin- 
ning July 2, 1941, under Presidential 
Proclamation No. 2492 of June 10. 

[The particular forms and derivatives of 
these three classes of products which are to 
require license are embodied in Export Con- 
trol Schedule No. 9, described below.] 

No. 111—Ezxport Control Schedule No. 9 
Issued 


Advance copies of Export Control 
Schedule No. 9, and of partial revisions 
of certain earlier schedules, have just 
been issued by the Administrator of Ex- 
port Control, in mimeographed form, all 
to become effective on July 2, 1941. 

The leaflet consists essentially of the 
following: 

(1) A tabular listing, with the corre- 
sponding classification numbers, of the 
specific products requiring export licenses 
under Presidential Proclamation No. 2492 
of June 10 (see No. 110 above), which 
made subject to control: 

Bismuth. 


Natural gums and resins. 
Zirconium. 


(2) A revised and clarified listing of 
various groups of specific products to re- 
quire export licenses, under the general 
headings of: 

Rubber. 

Asbestos. 


Mica and manufactures. 
Aluminum. 
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Electrical machinery and apparatus con- 
taining mica. 
Industrial 

bodies. 
Casein. 


[Detailed information regarding the above 
is obtainable from any Field Office of the 
Department of Commerce. ] 

No. 112—Definition of “Vegetable Oils 
and Fats” for Export Licensing 
Purposes 

Collectors of Customs have been ad- 
vised by the Division of Controls of the 
Department of State that the forms, con- 
versions, and derivatives of the “Vege- 
table Oils and Fats, Edible and Inedible” 
listed on pages 1 and 2 of Export Control 
Schedule No. 2 are now considered to in- 
clude all forms of these commodities, 
whether liquids, flakes (hydrogenated), 
or solids, including the rubber substitute 
known as “Factice” (vulcanized vegetable 
oil), and the following waxes: 


machinery: Valves or valve 


Carnauba Cotton 
Candelilla Flax 
Japan Sugar 
Bayberry Tea 
Fiber Rose 
Ouricury 


Accordingly, license will henceforth be 
required for the exportation of any of the 
forms, conversions, and derivatives men- 
tioned, and the general licenses already 
issued for the exportation of vegetable 
oils and fats to certain countries will be 
considered to include such forms, deriva- 
tives and conversions. 

No. 113—General Licenses Issued for Ad- 
ditional Products to Canada and 
Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land; Revoked for Cork 

The Secretary of State has announced 
that general licenses had been issued au- 
thorizing the exportation to Canada, and 
to Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
of the following articles and materials 
subject to export control: 

Stramonium, fluorspar, cryolite, colum- 
bium, tantalum; Units and parts of the power 
mechanism, gearing and shafting of: Con- 
struction and conveying machinery (exca- 
vators and power shovels, dredging machin- 
ery, cranes with swinging booms, other 
cranes, hoists except mining, derricks except 
mining); and of Mining, well, and pumping 
machinery (mining and quarrying machin- 
ery: mine hoists and derricks). 

Collectors of Customs have been au- 
thorized to permit exportations of the ar- 
ticles and materials named to Canada, 
and to Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, without requiring presentation of 
individual licenses, but the exporter is 
required to indicate the appropriate gen- 
eral license number on the Shipper’s Ex- 
port Declaration filed with the Collector. 
Those articles and materials for which no 
general licenses have been issued, but 
which are subject to the requirement of 
an export license, will continue to re- 

quire individual licenses for their expor- 
tation. 

It was also announced that general li- 
censes authorizing the exportation of 
cork to Canada, and to Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, had been revoked 
in the interest of national defense. The 


effect of these revocations is that indi- 
vidual licenses will be required for ex- 
portations of cork, including the forms, 
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conversions, and derivatives set forth in 
the various Export Control Schedules. 
[The symbols and numbers of the general 
licenses for each of the above products, which 
need to be entered upon the Shipper’s Export 
Declaration, can be obtained from any Field 
Office of the Department of Commerce. ] 
No. 114—General Licenses Issued for 
Additional Products to Argentina, 
Brazil, and Cuba. 


The Secretary of State has announced 
that under the authority of the provi- 
sions of the Executive order of March 15, 
1941, general licenses had been issued 
authorizing the exportation of certain 
articles and materials designated by the 
President as necessary to the national 
defense, pursuant to section 6 of the 
Export Control Act of July 2, 1940, as 
follows: 





Item Argentina) Brazil | Cuba 
— = —_ —— ar ae 
Barbed and twisted | 
wire GMM 4/| GMM6 GMM 3 
W oven-wire fencing | 


GMN 4| GMN6 | GMN 3 





No. 115—Unlimited Licenses Issued for 
Exportation of Lead Pigments and 
Abrasives to Certain British Areas 

Unlimited licenses have been issued by 
the Secretary of State to the British Pur- 
chasing Commission and the British Iron 
and Steel Corporation, authorizing the 
exportation of lead pigments to certain 
British areas and of abrasives and 
abrasive products to a longer list of Brit- 
ish areas and to Egypt. 

While this makes it unnecessary for 
exporters to make application to the 
Department of State for individual li- 
censes, Shipper’s Export Declarations 
covering such shipments will not be ac- 
Jepted without the appropriate symbol 
and license number, which are obtain- 
able from the British Purchasing Com- 
mission, Adams Building, 1333 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

For lead pigments, the additional un- 
limited licenses have been issued to the 
following areas: 


Aden Ireland (Eire) 
Anglo-Egyptian Jamaica 

Sudan Leeward Islands 
British East Africa Mauritius 
British Guiana New Guinea 
British Honduras (British) 


Northern Rhodesia 


British Malaya 
Oceania (British) 


British West Africa 


Burma St. Helena 

Ceylon Seychelles and 
Cyprus Dependencies 
Falkland Islands Southern Rhodesia 
Gibraltar Trinidad and Tobago 
Hong Kong Windward Islands 
india 


For abrasives and abrasive products 
(wheels of emery, corundum, and garnet; 
artificial abrasives, crude and in grain; 
wheels of artificial abrasives; abrasive 
paper and cloth; other artificial abra- 
sives, hones, whetstones, etc., except steel 
abrasives), unlimited licenses have been 
issued for the areas above listed plus the 


following: 

Australia New Zealand 
Bahamas Palestine and 
Barbados Trans-Jordan 
Bermuda Union of 
Egypt South Africa 
Newfoundland 


June 21, 1941 


Trade-Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—The following trade-mark 
applications were published in the Bole- 
tin Oficial of Buenos Aires on May 27, 








1941. Opposition to the registrations 

must be filed before June 23, 1941. 
~~ Class number and com- 

modity 

Towntex No. 15—Entire class. 

Cleopatra No. 16—Entire class. 

Santa Maria a Do. 

Tetra No. 2—Entire class. 

Armitage Ware No. 14—Entire class. 

Phenogar -| No. 2—Entire class. 


Phenobrocal wil Do. 





Chile—The following trade-mark ap- 
plications were published in the June 2 
issue of the Diario Oficial of Santiago. 
Opposition to registration must be filed 
within 30 days of date of publication. 





Trade-mark Class number and product 


No. 20—Adhesives, paints, 

varnishes, pastes. 
Sirio_---- No. 41—Receptacles and 
containers of glass, porce- 
lain, crockery, etc. 


Cibantina 


Iris Zwicky, Buffalo-- No. 43—Thread, yarn, 
cord. 

Nitanda, Fintex -- No. 45—C loth. 

Grippers No. 48—Passamenterie, no- 
tions, buttons, false jew- 
elry, etc. 

Nu-Nail, Par--_-- No. 56—Toilet appliances. 

Argos No. 67—Special foods for 
children and invalids. 

O. K., Sulfo-Guan, Sul- | No. 75—Chemical and 

foguanol, Benzogretina, | pharmaceutical products 
Quinalean-Organa, Al- yeast, extracts, insecti- 
canquin-Organa, Acno- cides, ete. 
san-Organa, Olquinol- 
Organa, Filax, praelu- 
din, Dagenan, Estrefi- 
lina, Tosantil, Evanol, 
Preservl, Varsol, Parker, 
Higienol, Intimol, Jen- 
thol, Termal, Dayamen, 
Powers-Weightman- | 
Hosengarten Corp., Cro- | 
Pax, Calmiren, Uremol, 
Uremol Larraze, Uromol | No. 78—- Clocks and 
Larraze, Argos. watches. 
Halcon, Bristol’s, Ebel, 
Empire. | 





Colombia.—The following trade-mark 
applications were published in the Diario 
Oficial of May 30, 1941, Bogota. Oppo- 
sition to the registration of these trade- 
marks must be filed within 30 days from 
date of publication. 





Trade-mark | Product 
Bykolisina | Pharmaceutical products. 
Ideal Perfumery and toilet articles. 
Scotts Ladies’ and men’s hats. 
Curapal Pharmaceutical specialty. 





(Continued on p. 526) 





War Stimulates Cuba’s Mineral 
Output 


Cuban mineral output during the past 
calendar year reached a value of approxi- 
mately $11,700,000, as compared with 
about $10,000,000 in 1939. In value, man- 
ganese and copper were the chief Cuban 
ores shipped to the United States during 
1940, statistics show. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


New Books and Reports 


The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of private publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private publications, write direct to the publishing 


agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the “Department of State Bulletin” 
June 7, 1941. 

Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; 
subscription price $2.75 a year. The 
June 7 issue contains these articles: 


RELATIONS WITH THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
Pages 681-682. 


PROTEST OF THE YUGOSLAV GOVERNMENT 
AGAINST CREATION OF “INDEPENDENT STATE 
oF CROATIA.” Pages 682-683. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN BELLIGER- 
ENT COUNTRIES: Contributions collected 
and disbursed September 6, 1939, through 
April 30, 1941. Pages 683-697. 


GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 
PROJECT: MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO 
THE CONGRESS. Pages 697-698. 


SAFETY OF AMERICANS IN IRAQ. Page 
699. 


REMARKS OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
WELCOMING THE MINISTER OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS OF PANAMA. Page 699. 


REGULATIONS FOR MEETINGS OF CONSUL- 
TATION OF MINISTERS OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
Page 700. 


CONFERENCE OF POLICE AND JUDICIAL 
AUTHORITIES. Page 700. 


INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT COMMIS- 
SION: VENEZUELAN COUNCIL. Pages 700- 
701. 


ACQUISITION OF IDLE FOREIGN MERCHANT 
VESSELS. Pages 701-702. 


ENTRY OF ALIENS INTO THE UNITED 
States. Pages 702-704. 


TRADE AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
ARGENTINA. Pages 707-708. 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES PROVIDING FOR TEM- 
PORARY DIVERSION FOR POWER PURPOSES OF 
ADDITIONAL WATERS OF THE NIAGARA RIVER. 
Pages 709-710. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL CHANGES. 
Page 711. 


Other Publications 


Nazi EUROPE AND WoRLD TraADE. Cleona 
Lewis. 1941. 200 pp. Price, $2. This 
book purports to show that the position 
in world trade of a German-dominated 
continent of Europe will not be deter- 
mined merely by political forces. The 
productive resources of the area must be 
weighed against its needs to reveal the 
important elements of strength and 
weakness in its future economic position. 
Conceiving this area as a single country, 
excluding Russia and the states in the 


Russian sphere, and regarding the trade 
between its component parts as internal 
trade, the author undertakes to determine 
what problems it would face with regard 
to external trade. The analysis is made 
in terms of past performance, since it is 
impossible now to evaluate losses in pro- 
ductive capacity caused by the destruction 
and dislocation now in progress, or in the 
increased output that may result from 
future improvements in production tech- 
niques. No attempt has been made to 
weigh the problems that would be in- 
volved in unifying and coordinating the 
economic life of the area under a cen- 
tralized planned economy. This analysis 
of past experience is based on two rea- 
sonably favorable years, 1937 and 1929. 
The inherent advantages and handicaps 
thus revealed promise to play an impor- 
tant part in determining the future trade 
of the area. Whatever the outcome of 
the war, the book will be a valuable ref- 
erence source for those interested in 
problems of world trade. Available from 
The Brookings Institution, 722 Jackson 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. 


OIL AND THE War. Louis E. Frechtling. 
June 1, 1941, issue of Foreign Policy Re- 
ports. 10pp. Vol. XVII. No.6. Price, 
25 cents. This pamphlet presents a sur- 
vey of the petroleum policies of the prin- 
cipal foreign powers and an estimate of 
their present positions with respect to oil. 
Contains a full-page table on World Oil 
Production. Available from Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, Inc., Midston House, 22 
East Thirty-eighth Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


EcONOMIC DEFENSE OF LATIN AMERICA. 
Percy W. Bidwell. 1941. 96 pp. Amer- 
ica Looks Ahead Series No. 3. Price, 50 
cents. A discussion of the new respon- 
sibilities and opportunities for the United 
States in South America as a result of 
the changed pattern of Latin America’s 
economic relations. The author shows 
clearly the relationship existing between 
our policy toward Great Britain and our 
interests in Latin America. This book 
is the third of a series and follows 
earlier studies on the relations of the 
United States with Australia and with 
Canada. Chapters include: War and 
the Monroe Doctrine; Propaganda and 
Politics; German Economic Penetration; 
The Weapons of Economic Defense; The 
Fallacy of Hemisphere Self-Sufficiency. 
Contains also a selected bibliography. 
Available from World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


StupIEs IN War Economics. Interna- 
tional Labor Office. 1941. 199 pp. Stud- 
ies and Reports, Series B, No. 33. Price, 
$1. Since the war began, the work of 
the International Labor Office has been 
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devoted largely to the economic and so- 
cial problems of wartime, which are now 
the chief concern of workers, employ- 
ers, and governments alike in the demo- 
cratic countries. The studies included in 
this volume have been written by mem- 
bers of the I. L. O. staff in the course 
of work that has been going on for sev- 
eral years. Three of the papers have 
already appeared in the International 
Labour Review. Included in this report 
are: Economic organization for total war, 
with special reference to workers. Who 
shall pay for the war? An analysis of 
the Keynes Plan. Relative wages in war- 
time. Control of food prices. The place 
of housing policy in war economy. The 
effect of war on the relative importance 
of producing centers, with special refer- 
ence to the textile industry. Available 
from International Labor Office, 734 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

Europe’s TRADE. League of Nations. 
1941. 116 pp. This volume replaces the 
annual Review of World Trade habit- 
ually published each June by the League 
of Nations, which the curtailment of na- 
tional trade statistics rendered impos- 
sible. The general objects of the study 
are to consider what was the part played 
by Europe in the trade of the world, how 
far Europe was dependent upon external 
markets and external markets depend- 
ent upon Europe, to estimate the im- 
portance to Europe of what (in the ab- 
sence of a better term) is known as 
Empire trade, and to illustrate the com- 
mercial and general economic interde- 
pendence of different parts of the con- 
tinent. The study includes four “an- 
nexes”: Value of World Trade; Trade 
of European Countries With the British 
Dominions, Indian and European Over- 
seas Territories; Trade Balances of Eu- 
ropean Countries; and Trade in Certain 
Products, 1935. Available from League 
of Nations, Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, N. J. 


SomE Factors AFFECTING THE SUPPLY 
OF MILK AND MILK PrRopucTs IN NoVA 
Scotia. Wilfred J. Garvin. 1941. 155 
pp. Price, $1. This discusses: Histori- 
cal development and present economic 
Significance of the dairy industry in 
Nova Scotia; production and marketing 
of milk and milk products; some factors 
affecting the supply of creamery butter; 
butterfat prices and operating costs at 
Nova Scotia creameries; some economic 
factors affecting hay prices and produc- 
tion costs; feed costs. The study also 
contains a comprehensive bibliography. 
Available from The Catholic University 
of America Press, Washington, D. C. 





Brazilians Like American 
Flashlights 


Flashlights are sold in large numbers 
in Brazil. Those of United States manu- 
facture have a reputation for quality and 
are generally preferred. Before the war, 
medium-priced products came from Ger- 
many. Cheap flashlights now come from 
Japan and China. 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 
Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in all cases. Information 
as to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the 


Commerci 
stamp enclosed. 


ial Intelligence Unit of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an air-mai] 





Commodities 





ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES: 
Light beer, export qualities. 2,000 to 10,000 card- 
ard cases containing 24 12-ounce tins each; and 
500 to 1,000 barrels, containing 50 liters each. 
CHEMICALS: 
Nicotine sulfate. Order of 10,000 pounds_____-__--- 


HARDWARE: 
Uair clippers, 4,000; razors, 200 dozen; scissors, differ- 
ent sizes, 400 dozen. 


Razor blades, low-priced quality. Order of 500,000__|____- 


MACHINE PaRTs: 
Latch knitting needles; full-fashioned needles; parts; 
sinkers and dividers; also sewing-machine needles. 


Best quality. Order of approximately, $10,000. | 


(Specifications and photographs available.) 
Music, BOOKS OR SHEET: 
Sheet music, concert and classical; instruction 
books, preferably with indications in Spanish. 
Usual amount for 400 students of music. 











| | 
| 
Refer- | | Refer- 
City and country ence || Commodities | City and country ence 
No. 1] { No. 
OPTICAL Goops: 
Cairo, Egypt---- . 690 Sun glasses, low-price quality. Order of 300 gross...) Cairo, Egypt---- 683 
| PAPER PRODUCTS: 
} Cardboard, duplex and triplex, 70 by 100 centi- |_.._.do ; - 688 
| meters, unglazed (boards containing wood). 20 | 
Capetown, South 687 tons each quality; gray cardboard, 70 by 100 centi- 
Africa. meters, in bales of 130 pounds. Order, 400 to 800 | 
bales; white cardboard, 70 by 100 centimeters, 50 | 
Cairo, Egypt.....---- 686 | tons; playing cardboard, 50 by 67 centimeters, | 
370 to 380 grams per square meter. Order of 10 
| SOEPE re 683 tons. } 
1} White glazed paper, 70 by 100 centimeters, 70 grams do 688 
| Alexandria, Egypt --- 684 per square meter. Order of 50 tons. 
| PETROLEUM PRODUCTS: 
Kerosene, 3,000 5-gallon tins, each month Manila, Philippines-.. 689 
| TOILET ARTICLES: 
| Pocket combs (acetate black). Order of 300 gross Cairo, Egypt-_-.- - 683 
| Bahia Blanca, F.C.S.,| 685 
| Argentina. 





Agency opportunities.—Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. 


Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 


from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of samples or catalogs and are paid a com- 


mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. 


countries and commodities of interest. 


Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 





News by Commodities 
(Continued from p. 522) 


Tobacco Board is conducting experiments 
to determine the possibility of using 
home-grown seed, and a tobacco expert 
of the Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research has been sent to the 
United States to gather information 
relating to tobacco cultivation. 

@ United Kingdom.—Consumer demand 
for tobacco in the United Kingdom has 
expanded rapidly since the beginning of 
the war, and the trend continues upward. 
Trade estimates of the increase in de- 
mand range from 25 to 50 percent above 
the corresponding period in 1939. The 
demand is chiefly for cigarettes, in which 
form tobacco is preponderantly consumed 
in Great Britain, although the demand 
for pipe tobacco has also increased. 





Wool Yarn and Fabric Imports 
Considerable 


The United States imports consider- 
able quantities of wool yarns and fabrics, 
notwithstanding the large domestic pro- 
duction. Imports (for consumption) of 
yarns and mohair, Angora rabbit hair, 
wool, and other hair amounted to 603,863 
pounds valued at $710,316 in 1940, com- 
pared with 651,540 pounds, $964,050, in 
1939 and 454,566, $832,673, in 1938. The 
United Kingdom was the leading source 
of the United States imports of wool 
yarns, but important quantities came 
from continental European countries and 
Japan, and smaller amounts from Can- 
ada and China. 


Model-Airplane Industry Boosts 
Balsa-Wood Imports 


Balsa, one of the lightest of all known 
woods, has gained commercial signifi- 
cance only since the first World War. 
At that time it was introduced to the 
commercial world when the United 
States Navy equipped transports with 
balsa life rafts and life preservers; the 
wood also made ideal floats for ship 
mines. Since, balsa wood has become 
commercially useful as insulation mate- 
rial and in the construction of model 
airplanes. In 1931, 1,402,000 board feet 
of baisa wood were imported into the 
United States; imports in 1940 were 
6,212,000 feet. 

Balsa wood is also used by airplane 


manufacturers for fairings in planes. 
Because of extreme lightness and 
strength, combined with sound- and 


vibration-absorbing qualities, the inside 
walls in the passenger compartments of 
commercial planes are made of balsa 
wood. 





Egypt Seeking American Paper 
Products 


American participation in the Egyp- 
tian paper market prior to the outbreak 
of war in 1939 was restricted almost en- 
tirely to toilet paper, for which the 
United States was the leading country of 
supply. Early in the war, local importers 
began to meet great difficulty in obtain- 
ing supplies of paper from Europe; and 
since the closing of the Mediterranean 
to commercial shipping following Italy’s 
entrance into the war in June 1940, the 
United Kingdom, Canada, the United 


States, and Japan have become practi- 
cally the only available sources of supply 
for the paper products required by the 
Egyptian market. 





Trade-Mark Applications 
(Continued from p. 524) 


El Salvador.—The following trade- 
mark applications were published in the 
Diario Official of San Salvador between 
April 4 and 28, 1941. Opposition to these 
registrations must be filed within 90 days 
of date of registration. 





lrade-mark Commodity 

ribatina Medical, chemical and pharmaceutical 
products, 

Gripealina Do 

Innoxa Cosmetics, lotions, ete 

Naphtol AS Dyes 

Igepon Industrial chemical products such as 
soaps, etc 

Philips Radio sets, tubes, loudspeakers, lamps, 
wireless telephone and telegraph 


apparatus 





Uruguay.—The following trade-mark 
applications were published in the Diario 
Oficial of Montevideo from May 29 to 
June 4, 1941. Opposition to the regis- 
tration of these trade-marks must be 
filed within 30 days of the date of first 
publication. 





lrade-mark Class number and product 


Fibrolit Building material 

Sotal Drug store and chemical products 
Vaniry Fair Textiles, dry goods, read y-to-wears, etc. 
Legnesia- Jdrug store and chemical products. 
Keton_.- Perfumery and toilet. 

Vuleo Textiles, dry goods, read y-to-wears, etc. 
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C onstruction ° Design 
Methods ° Materials 


Lowest Customs Charges 


Dam ade Prevention 


R fainst Pilterad 
rotection against lterade 


Markin ‘ and Marks of Oridin 

a 
y 

Packing and \ arine Insurance 


Psrcel Post ’ L xpress 


Lacilities in [200 Foreign ean 


TRADE PR@EMOTION SERIES NO-207 


Price *1. per copy 


—_ 


WA 
/ 





MODERN EXPORT PACKING 











U-S: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Copies of Modern Export Packing, Trade Promotion Series No. 207, may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
or through any field office of the Department of Commerce, listed on page 486. Full 


remittance should accompany all orders. 





Hosiery Still Being Imported 


Notwithstanding the large capacity of 
the United States for producing hosiery, 
imports of such products are substan- 
tial. Imports totaled 269,416 dozen pairs 
valued at $872,989 in 1940, of which 266,- 
074 dozen pairs valued at $858,365 were 


from the United Kingdom; the imports 
of British wool hosiery included 99,529 
dozen pairs valued at more than $3 per 
dozen pairs. The remainder of the 
hosiery imported comprised small quan- 
tities from continental European coun- 
tries, Canada, China, Japan, Australia, 
and New Zealand. 
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New Industrial 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


Part 1—Chemical and Allied Products: 
No. 47. Potassium Chlorate. 
No. 48. Swiss Chemical Concern 
Gains by Decentralization. 
Part 3—Foodstuffs: 


No. 54. Market for Distilled Liquors 
in Colombia. 

No. 55. Current Canned Food Indi- 
cators for May 1941. 

No. 56. The Fats and Oils Industry 
in May 1941. 


Part 4—Forest Products: 


No. 31. Monthly Report of the Sub- 
committee of the Lumber 
Survey Committee—Issue 
No. 3. 


Part 6—Machinery and Equipment: 
No. 33. Highways of the World. 


Part 7—Metal and Mineral Products: 
No. 34. Tale and Soapstone Output 


Increased Slightly in Past 
Decade. 


Part 8—Motion Pictures and Equipment: 
No. 42.Current Releases on Non- 
theatrical Films. 
No. 41. Annual Survey of Motion 
Picture Industry in Canton, 
Chefoo, Tientsin, Tsinan, 
and Tsingtao, China. 


Part 9—Motive Products and Equip- 
ment: 


No. 35. Highways of the World. 





Japan Supplying Large Quanti- 
ties of Fish Livers 


Japan has been the principal source of 
United States fish-liver imports, supply- 
ing 6,292,531 pounds of the 8,443,877 
pounds imported in 1940. Imports of 
shark-liver oil advanced from 9,572 gal- 
lons in 1939 to 65,135 in 1940 and 94,685 
in the first 3 months of 1941, practically 
all from Canada. The liver from the 
soup-fin shark is particularly rich in 
vitamins. 





Australians Now Buying United 
States Spectacle Frames 


Prior to the outbreak of war, most of 
the spectacle frames imported into Aus- 
tralia came from Germany; but a num- 
ber of firms holding quota rights are now 
turning to the United States and Canada 
for supplies. 











H | 








RECENT RELEASES from the 
INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE SERVICE 
VOLUME 1 


No. 1. Marketing Areas in Brazil, 5 cents. No. 

No. 2. Preparing Shipments to Colombia, 5 cents. No. 

No. 3. Bankruptcy Procedure in Australia, 5 cents. 

No. 4. Education for the U. S. S. R.’s New Trained No. 
Labor Reserve, 5 cents. 

No. 5. Preparing Shipments to Venezuela, 5 cents. No. 

No. 6. Impact of the War Upon the Trade Policies 


of Foreign Countries, 5 cents. No. 


No. 7. Trade of the U. S. S. R. with the United 


States in 1940, 5 cents. No. 


No. 8. British Financial Agreements with Foreign 


Countries, 5 cents. No. 


No. 9. Turkey: Basic Economic Position and Re- 


cent Changes, 5 cents. No. 
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